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Absence of Mind 
R. MANES is a missionary to the timber-work- 
| ers in the Northwest. He is greatly concerned 
about their economic and moral destiny. His 
sympathies are completely enlisted in their be- 
gh at times he tries to bring some intellectual 
bear on their problems. He finds analysis dif- 
Some time ago, when labor was undergoing a rapid 
of “ liquidation,” his sympathies and his intellectual 
; met in what was probably a final death-grapple: 
you,” he said to a sympathetic listener, “I tell 
can be no hope for the settlement of the labor 
of these woods until the employers and employes 
er and talk their differences over at the Foot of 
» 4 


I think that proposition is worthy of considera- 
east,” said the listener; and he indicated his desire 
ir. Manes further. The missionary’s mind played 
wistfully over local conditions, and presently re- 
0 the main theme. 


will never be settled until the workers get to- 
out their old shot-guns and saw them off short, 
them up with buck-shot and shoot these employers 

les. That’s the only way to teach ’em anything!” 
here,” protested his listener, “that doesn’t 
like talking things over at the Foot of the 


"i awas idisturbed, shocked. “It doesn’t sound 
at, does it? I never thought of that. But 


all mixed up!” 


Like Unto Women 
‘not well represented in the United States, 
icans do not know much by personal contact 
s going on in that troubled country. From 
‘spapers just received, it would appear, how- 
tive uprising against foreign rule has all the 
an event wherever it may happen; and 
e resistance” of the Egyptians is not free 
» human touches that make the whole world kin. 
. on Egyptian Ladies and Politics in the native 
e Express, tells how the Egyptian women—there 
e lred thousand of them in the “ upper 
1 financially help their husbands in 
and at the same time inflict a mortal 
my if they cease to buy English-made 
ch ihe article complains: 


you,” he broke forth, ‘passionately, “these labor 
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Our women folk have done nothing of this sort; they simply sent 
a deputation to the shops of a well known merchant of Cairo and 
asked him with pride and haughtiness to set fire to all British goods 
he had in his shops. The poor merchant found himself in a difficult 
position. He did not know how to satisfy the ladies of the boycott 
who only gave him a time limit of three days in which to burn. 
his goods. He at last looked through his spectacles at the 
ee who gave him the order and, trying to test her patriotism, said 
to her: 

“ All your dresses, Hanem, are bought from England. Is it not 
necessary for you to start to carry out your scheme by setting fire 
to these dresses before you ask me to burn my goods?” 

But how could that be? The lady’s dress was new and very beau- 
tiful, being of that kind of transparent woolen stuff which makes | 
her pretty. She did not give her word that she would burn it, 
but she promised to consider it, and he promised to do his part— 
and so the burning was postponed indefinitely. 

The writer sagely adds: 

Before she takes part in political movements, the Egyptian woman 
ought to help her husband in his economic fight and try to advance 
his work by making home comfortable for him. Bits. Y 


War Pensions in Disguise 
Agen soldier bonus legislation has been on 


the menu of Congress for some time, no chef seems 

to be at hand to make the broth. To be sure, there 
have been many cooks. President Harding’s recipe of the 
imposition of a sales tax to meet the cost of the bonus, or 
postponement of the whole plan until the country is better 
able to finance it, dubbed as “ the bonus tax,” in the view of — 
the American Legion and many members of Congress, is 
not the way to make the dish. Now, at the present writing, 
still another formula has been put forward. 

In place of the cash bonus, members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House have proposed to issue 
adjusted compensation certificates entitling a bonus bene- 
ficiary to a paid-up combined endowment and life insur- 
ance policy. The sum insured for would equal the amount 


of the cash bonus to which the policy holder would be en- 


titled under the original cash bonus scheme plus 40 per 
cent for a term of twenty years. The cash bonus would — 
have given the ex-service men $1 for each day of service in | 
this country and $1.25 for each day of foreign service. 

It is further proposed that recipients of these paid-up 
insurance certificates be allowed to borrow 50 per cent of 


their face value from banks or elsewhere as soon as the 


certificates are issued rather than at the end of a yeat as — 
was originally suggested. At the end of three years the 


holder of the certificate, according to the proposal, might _ 
If he desired 


borrow from the United States Treasury. 
to cash in his certificate at that time he could secure 85 per 
cent of its face value. 


Although it is estimated that, if every ex-service m 
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should choose to ‘phe such an insurance certificate, the Cost 
at the end of twenty years might exceed the cash bonus, 
members of the committee believe that the insurance scheme 
postpones the drain on the treasury to a time when the gov- 


ernment will be in a better position to meet it. 


It is doubtful whether this consideration will altogether 
lay the objections to the original bonus scheme which have 
become more and more vociferous. What looked at first 
like a measure which might be put through Congress under 
pressure from the American Legion and the soldier vote 
aroused wide and divergent opposition. ‘The secretary of 
the treasury forcibly drew attention to the growing deficits 
ahead. In an analysis of the situation he pointed out that 
within a year and a half the government must arrange for 
the refunding of $6,400,000,000 of maturing debt. In a let- 
ter to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, he 
stated: “If there is to be a soldiers’ bonus, it is clear that 
it must be provided for through taxation, and through taxa- 
tion in addition to, the taxes imposed by existing law.” Bus- 
iness interests joined with representatives of farmer and 
labor groups in opposing President Harding’s plan for pay- 
ing the bonus. The Irving National Bank of New York, 
for iristance, believes that the soldier bonus legislation, if 
passed, would delay a return to prosperity. It’s review 
of the situation states: 

It is not cheerful to contemplate any increase in the oppressive 
burden of taxation which even now rests heavily upon all business 
enterprise. The indirect effects of spendthrift legislation are often 
more harmful than the direct consequences. ‘The latter can be 
understood easily enough. But the subtle workings of the former 
are harder to grasp. Few legislators seemingly have given much 
study to the economic repercussion that would be caused by any 
plan to divert some $3,300,000,000 of tax funds indiscriminately 
into the hands of able-bodied young men. 

The National Grange, representing the largest wing of 
the organized farmers, is opposed to any form of sales tax 
or direct consumption tax to meet the cost of the bonus. It 
has, however, suggested an excess profits tax. 

Meanwhile, the American Legion still demands that a 
bonus bill be passed. John Thomas Taylor, the Washington 
representative of the American Legion Legislative Com- 
mittee, recently said: ‘‘Secretary Mellon has evidently 
stuffed his ears against the voices and noises abroad in the 
land.” He also took exception to President Harding’s posi- 
tion: “The need for the passage of this bill is immediate. 
The legion does not intend to be drawn into any discus- 
sion upon any proposed method for raising the revenue to 
meet this just obligation.” 


State War Bonuses 


ASH bonuses amounting to $191,339,200 are now 

being paid to veterans of the war in thirteen states, 

according to figures compiled by the Bank of America 
of New York, and $156,000,000 will be distributed in other 
states when popular approval has been given by referendum 
vote. The survey made by the Bank of America shows that 
bond issues are the most generally adopted method of financ- 
ing aid to the veterans. In fact, every state in the union 
except three has passed legislation giving or authorizing aid 
for war veterans, in the form of a cash bonus, monetary aid 
or relief, exemptions or other benefits. New York is the 
only state that has been forced to give up bonus legislation 
because of an adverse court decision. 

Oregon will soon begin to pay bonuses out of a bond issue 
which will amount to 3 per cent of the assessed valuation of 
all property in the state. Missouri is about to issue bonds 
amounting to $15,000,000 to pay bonuses to its veterans. 
Some of the amounts which have been issued in bonds 
and notes are: Massachusetts, $32,000,000; Michigan, 
$30,000,000; Minnesota, $20,905,000; New Jersey, $12,- 
000,000; Ohio, $25,000,000; Maine, $3,000,000; New 
Hampshire, $1,000,000 ; Rhode Island, $2,500,000 ; South 


ee 000. 


Bond. issues for es and other ied have bee 
by the legislation of the following states but aw 
dum elections: California, $10,000,000; Illinois, | 
000; Iowa, $22,000,000; Kansas, $25,000,000; 
$4,500,000; Pennsylvania, $35, 000,000. 

The each bonuses range from $10 i in six states fo: 
month that a veteran has seen service to $25 in Nort 
kota for everv month of service. Significantly enoug 
state, in which by a tremendous effort the Non-k 
League was defeated at the last election, is paying a 
bonus than any other state. G 


Health Legislation in Belgium 
Aue = the most important of recent public 


laws in Belgium is the new anti-tuberculosis 
which, in line with Belgian precedent—as for ir 
the creation of infant welfare clinics and milk su 
young children—makes state support available to 
organizations instead of attempting to increase the 
and scope of public institutions. A new national asso 
of private organizations for the combat of tubercul 
been created which will remain autonomous and w 
addition to the local subsidies of the communes, is” 
to a state grant of several million francs. ‘This s 
must be voted annually and appears in the budget @ 
state Department of Labor. The Ligue Nationale € 
la Tuberculose, in the first year of its existence, has d 
itself largely to combatting that disease in the devs 
region, which not only has always been one of the poc 
Belgium but, because of the very unsatisfactory cont 
under which a large part of the ‘population is still 
offers a special danger to the national health. 
first grant, important sums have been given to a coope 
organization for the establishment of sanatoria. Y; 
assistance in this-work has been rendered also by t 
feller Institute; and Dr. Gliebert, director of th 
of Hygiene in the Department of Labor, is enthusiasti 
the prospect, as he sees it, of making Belgium 
country in the prevention of the white plague. ie 
Another matter to which Dr. Gliebert has lately” 
much attention is the draft of a law for insurance a 
industrial diseases not covered by the present sick: 
surance of Belgium. While under the latter the 
entitled to: compensation of one-half his salary, Dr. @ 
feels that the responsibility of the industry in the « 
lead poisoning, anthrax and similar definitely ind 
diseases should be much greater, perhaps to the exte 
compensation corresponding to the whole of normal 
Under this bill, the principal contributions will 
employers, with smaller grants from state and prov 
does not provide for re-insurance of employers, bu 
tributions sufficiently large to constitute a reserve 
which compensation can be paid in the case of ban 
other default. The enactment of this bill, Dr. G 
lieves, will be a much needed stimulus to disease 
—the more necessary since in Belgium industrial 
are as yet often antiquated and carried on on un 
premises. - 
The tutelle sanitaire, provision of state supervisic 
the health of juvenile workers, Dr. Gliebert told a 
sentative of the Survey, is another of his pet s 
is a natural extension of a considerable developmen 
taken place in Belgium in the matter of medical 
college inspection. Since the department already 
to issue certificates to apprentices from fourteen 
years of age, testifying to their physical fitness ; 
ployment they wish to enter, no special legislatio 
but a royal decree was issued to the effect that ; 
apprentices must be medically inspected at least once 


such inspection, at more 
; provided ; but ill health 
y death have been prevented in many instances 
r. Gliebert was able to quote; for example, by pro- 
machine work for a boy subject to epileptic fits. 
eau enjoys no special powers of enforcement; but 
persuasive methods suffice. 

ually a coordinated system of medical inspection for 
_ military service, apprenticeship, and certain state 
Municipal institutions is being achieved. A further 
of the principle advocated by Dr. Gliebert is for 
ction by medical inspection of expectant mothers in 
y: Obligatory provision of first-aid equipment in 
s has recently been enacted, on the basis of existing 
ion, by royal decree. 


_ Trade Union Militants 


JLTANEOUSLY with the appearance of the first 
mber of the Labor Herald, its official organ, the 
ade Union Educational League has launched its active 
m. William Z. Foster, militant trade unionist, 
izer of the packers in 1917 and of the steel workers in 
has conceived the plan, worked out the program and 
tive head of the organization. It was Mr. Foster 
extended the idea of industrial unionism, first partially 
in the case of the American. Federation of Labor in 
oad Employes Department, to the organization: of 
and steel workers. Previous to that time he had 
radical group in the I. W. W.., convinced that if 
an labor was to progress its militants must stick to the 
nd work through existing channels rather than dual 
zations. Following the steel. strike of 1919, he an- 
d his determination to reach the progressive organized 
through educational means. The Trade Union 
nal League is the result of this determination. ‘The 
ition of local general groups of militants has for some 
been progressing, and with the end of March these 
will direct their attention to organizing local educa- 
groups of railroad militants, chosen for the initial 
ecause of their familiarity with the idea of industrial 
m. 
“boring from within ” method of Mr. Foster is not, 
2 would imagine, being accomplished in secret. On 
itrary, widest publicity is given to the purposes and 
m of the league. It is the subject of the leading 
in the Labor Herald, in which Mr. Foster, as editor, 
; stand openly against “the reactionaries, incompe- 
d crooks who occupy strategic positions in many of 
anizations”’ and at the same time criticizes the 
s of progressive and revolutionary unionists who “ for 
irty years... have systematically deserted and 
the trade unions. Afflicted with a chronic seces- 
m, they have attracted the overwhelming mass of the 
spirits among the workers to the futile projects of 
up, all sorts of dual unions based upon ideal 


oe 


nerican trade union movement, says Mr. Foster, 
neral weakness and backwardness, has few if any 
s in the predominately industrial countries.” Whereas 
is here but one unionist to every twenty-seven of the 
sopulation, in-England there is one to every six, and 
any one to every four and a half. From the stand- 
structure Mr. Foster puts the American movement 
ears behind the European and comments that it is 
important one in the world which still remains 
‘craft unionism.” Trade union officials here, he 

d the obvious fact that as capitalists close up 
> workers must do likewise... . There is 
eath of progress among them.” 
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THROWING OFF THE SHACKLES 


From the cover page of the first issue of the Labor Herald, a “ mil- 
itant, consiructive, monthly trade union magazine,’ official organ 
of the new Trade Union Educational League, of which William Z. 
Foster is editor. Drawing by Ellis, cartoonist for the New Majority 


class struggle rages in the political as well as the industrial 
field, they are still trailing along in the train of the capitalist 
parties and shamefully begging favors from them.” ‘The 
movement, furthermore, lacks “ idealism and social vision 
.... It has no soul... . It is still timidly and blindly 
trying to patch up wage slavery and make it endurable.” 

Mr. Foster disregards the two reasons usually given for the 
conservative policy of the American trade union movement. 
The first, the conglomeration of races, he discards by point- 
ing to the effective organization of the needle trades made 
up of many nationalities; the second, the prosperity of the 
American worker which has rendered him immune to mili- 
tant organization, he answers with the history of the stormy 
80’s when American unions “led the world for militancy,” 
and with the recent history of bitterly fought strikes. He 
puts the responsibility for stagnation of the movement di- 
rectly up to the militants who have left the masses “ leader- 
less and helpless . . . to the uncontested control of a con- 
servative trade union bureaucracy. . . . Dual unionism has 
hamstrung American labor.” 

This leader of the militants would have them rid them- 
selves of the secessionist tendency, and then organize within 
the trade unions for application of their “ dynamic” pro- 
grams. The new league has taken up this matter of organi- 
zation within the unions with the purpose of remodeling 
their “ theories, tactics, structure and leadership.” It favors 
organization by industry instead of by craft; it aims to bring 
American labor in cooperation with fighting trade unionists 
of the rest of the world; it means to replace the present 


leaders with “men and women unionists who look upon the © 


labor movement . . . as an instrument for the achievement 
of working class emancipation.” Mr. Foster says: 


The launching of the Trade Union Educational League marks 
a turning point in American labor history. It is the beginning of 
an era in which the trade unions, flourishing under intensive cultiva- 
tion by their organized militants, will gradually pass from their 
present hopeless defensive fight into an aggressive attack upon 
capital, an attack which can end only with the abolition of the 
wage system. The program of the Trade Union Educational League 
is the only possible effective answer to the “open shop” drive of 


the employers; it is the sole means by which the American working _ 


class can take its proper place in the world battle of labor. 


‘Reclaimed to Usefulness” 


|: May, 1921, the state of Missouri passed an act to take 


advantage of the federal industrial rehabilitation law of 
1921, which makes a grant from federal funds to states 


which adopt provisions for the reclamation to active indus- 


trial life of men or women incapacitated by accident or dis- 
ease, 
of a State Board for Vocational Education, under the De- 
partment of Public Schools, which has established divisions 
of industrial rehabilitation in St. Louis and Kansas City. 
As in Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, the actual work of rehabilitation has 
been placed in the charge of women. Lillian H. Davis, who 
is heading this work in St. Louis, has had experience in 


industrial work with the Young Women’s Christian Asso-. 


ciation and approaches her task with broad human sympa- 
thies. In a recent interview she gave several instances of 
- how the help provided by nation and state renders useless 
lives valuable. 


- There’s Thomas, age forty-four, an Austrian who speaks five 
languages. He was injured in a packing plant. He loves garden- 
ing. We have put him in training to take a position in Shaw’s 
Botanical Garden where he may make more than he made before 
and do the work he loves to do. 


Charles had been in this country only a short time when he lost 
four fingers in an accident. He is now running an elevator but 
could make more if he were a machinist. So we are making it 
possible for him to have the training to fit him for such a position. 


Mary, who is twenty-one years of age, had an accident in a paper 
bag factory, through which both her arms were ripped off, the 
right at the shoulder and the left at the elbow. She received a 
small compensation. For six years she has been living at home. 
Of late an unrest has seized her, and she wants to become a wage- 
earner. I found that it was a case where we must capitalize per- 
sonality. This is the girl’s greatest asset. She has a pleasing 
personality and a pleasing voice. She has artificial arms and can 
write on a typewriter at the rate of thirty words a minute. We 
are interesting her in her studies in a business college. She would 
_ be splendid’ at an information desk in a hotel or to take messages 
over a telephone. 


While Congress and the state legislature, in providing 


‘cumstances are not. ‘excluded from benefittin; 


In Missouri, this activity has been placed in the hands. 


ployment, seven hundred thousand | are injure 


- portion of industrial wage-earners, would se 


trial sections ‘in fia” disabilities incurred 


are dealt with in exactly the same way. 
typical cases: 

John, age thirty-six, is. partially paralyzed, ‘with : 
We have put him in an orthopedic hospital adjust 
appliances. His future grows brighter, and incidentally 
wife who has supported four children and her sick hus ba 


An interesting case is that of a girl, seventeen, who 
deaf by influenza. She wanted to be a kindergarte 
had been her lifelong ambition. We plan to give 
in filing which will at least make her independent. 

The Prudential Life Insurance Company con 
in addition to twenty-five thousand persons ki 
in the United States in the course of their v 


average of four weeks. Of these one in thirty. 
permanent injury. On the most conservative ba 
fore, an extension of rehabilitation services, such 
described, to other states, especially those with z 


of economy as well as elementary humanity. 


‘Playing Together — 
O NE of the few fields of social endeavor i 


much abused term “‘ cooperation ’’ has beco: 

is that of recreation. Ever since the wa 
working together of different groups within 
nity, and of the public authorities with volunta 
citizens, in the promotion of wholesome play 
lated by a wave of patriotism, new combinations | 
formed and new advances been made in the 
yet closer association. ‘The latest field to co 
connection has been that of interurban coope 
more and more it becomes.apparent that the comn 
some of its most needed resources of recreati 
outside its own boundaries. A bill now befor 
York legislature aims at facilitating this proc 
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3,436 LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1889-1921 
From authentic reports collected by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


uct “recreation otk 
they e; they may jointly acquire 
oF playgrounds _ neighborhood recreation 
operate these jointly. Any school board or dis- 
ven power to join with any municipality in equip- 
operating playgrounds and social centers. 

bill originated with a plan prepared by the Play- 
and Recreation Association of America, in response 
juest of a group of people in Westchester County 
d like to develop recreation on a country-wide 
lan which would involve a combination of efforts 
part of neighboring towns and villages and the set- 
f a county recreation commission. It also con- 
isions which, if adopted, will make the New 
eation law among the broadest in the United 
ities of the second and third class, counties, towns 
ges are given power to appropriate money for the 
ent of a system of recreation and place the admin- 


a recreation board especially created—whichever 
‘most commends itself to the citizens. The town 
t Chester, under this bill, would ‘take the lead in 
a joint recreation plan for the county, while 
and other towns are more especially interested in 
¥ up local recreation systems. 


Model Tenements 


fear of some critics that the competition of plans 
model tenements arranged by the Phelps-Stokes 
New York, was the preliminary for a new attack 
sent tenement house law [see the Survey for De- 
, page 460] has been borne out by the results of 
ition. In an interview, discussing its results 
World for February 14), I. N. Phelps-Stokes, 
of the fund, announced that the construction of a 
building, to cost $250,000, would immediately be 
d by the fund in the Yorkville section of the city, 
estimated 6 per cent on a rental basis of $7.50 
He added: 

d to place any limit to the area to be covered by the 
n the law provides that every room should be lighted 
ir from gta e sized courts. Further restrictions are 

1 

re, among other ee eae in the present law, he 
he elimination of the limit of 70 per cent placed 


lew York American for February 12, Frederick L. 
eturns to his attack upon the conditions of the 
and, with the aid of cost calculations, shows that 
per cent use of the area, other conditions being 
s to make the investment remunerative. Set 
the prize-winning plan of Sibley & Fetherston, 
by Andrew J. Thomas, both within the confines 
of the competition, show the enormous difference 
utilization of the lot, especially when the open 
gether i in an interior court, makes to the enjoy- 
ght and air by the tenant. Mr. Phelps-Stokes 
an adequate amount of air~and light is all 
provided at minimum rents; Mr. Ackerman 
with no extra cost to the tenant he can be given 
ing not on dismal, narrow courts but facing 
in front, and a aco garden-like court yard at the 
VM aa 

blem” of designing Huane houses is, first of all, one 

waste space, unnecessary materials and labor, com- 

on, which apparently foll 

site beyond a | certain point. 
1 of our ccilipgeeions tinea set out to discover the 
y way of covering 70 per cent of a lot. It is time 
question as to whether this pays. Apparently it 


the work either under an existing authority or’ 


ercentage of the lot upon which the man may 


low every attempt to crowd | 
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‘Toward F ellow aip 


HERE was much talk of cooperative thinking, co® 

nperative worship and cooperative action at the 

young people’s conference of the Fellowship of Re- 

conciliation in Yonkers last week-end; but what 
distinguished it from other conferences was that the mem- 
bers did a considerable amount of cooperative questioning 
—and that is some decided advance over the endless variety 
of so-called conferences: which one is invited to attend to 
hear a crowded program of “ problems” discussed and dis- 
posed of by invited speakers before a passive audience, The 
Yonkers conference was one in which all present took an 
active part. The questions before it were: 

Does the present economic order repress or allow expression of 
your social idealism?. 

Would your ideals find fuller expression if the system were modi- 
fied or completely changed? 

What is the best method of getting the desired result? 

How can you personally apply that method? 

Several speakers gave what seemed at the time a sufhi- 
ciently definite and concrete reply; but in the discussion it 
developed that much shallow thinking is as yet often hidden 
away behind terms that have different meanings to different 
individuals. The aim of the conference itself was anything 
but clear. What is “youth,” to begin with; what are “‘ young 
people”? At some times there was hardly any one present 
of less than college graduate age. It was taken for granted 
that love of the fellow man was to be the guiding motive in 
the conduct of the individual and the group; but no one 
attempted a philosophical justification of that motive as 
against other possible guiding principles, such as intelligent 
self-love or the desire to create a new and higher type of 
humanity or of civilization. 

Norman Thomas outlined the main features of the pres- 
ent economic situation which stand in the way of the fullest 
exercise of any idealistic endeavor on the part of the indi- 


vidual; and Harold Hatch, who had been invited to state 


the democratic principles upon which one industrial estab- 
lishment was organized, further presented an analysis of the 
main disabilities which prevent the individual wage-earner 
from developing his personality in line with his innate crav- 
ing for living according to the dictates of a high social ideal. 

Division of opinion came almost startlingly when a young 
man of whom the world is likely to hear more—Bill Simp- 
son, university graduate, ex-clergyman, having repudiated in 
his own life all compromise with social customs and institu- 
tions which he abhors—attempted to test the sincerity of the 
group by denying the possibility of living a Christian or 
moral life within the confines of society as at present organ- 
ized. The improvement of relations between employers and 
employed, efforts to help the oppressed and to reform corrupt 
practices in industry, politics and education seemed lame and 
ineffectual when measured against the dictate of absolute 
purity from contamination with these evils which he postu- 
lated. But, significantly, the division was not so much one 
between the more and the less courageous adherents of a 
great ideal as one between contrasting viewpoints on the best 
means for the individual to make his own life and labor 
count for most in the reform of society. It was almost the 
same contrast that is splitting the youth movement of the 

world, and especially of the continent of Europe, into revolu- 
tionary and reformatory groups; on the one side groups that 


seek to achieve their results by removing their own practices | 


from the conventions of the world and setting the most 
rigorous examples of a new way of life, and on the other 
groups that seek to achieve results by cooperative action 
within the existing system of society. It is not the prophet 
alone who needs all the courage which deep conviction and 
the sense of a great responsibility can give him. Just because 
he is an exceptional figure and does not need to calculate the 


_ immediate effect of his actions, not hoping to extend his influ- 
ence beyond those with whom he comes into direct contact, 
he may, without any sacrifice on his part, enjoy the conscious- 
ness of freedom. More difficult is the path of a group which, 
devoting its energies to a demonstration of the good life 
within the existing order, remains exposed to every tempta- 
tion of compromise and has to solve, every day afresh, prac- 
tical problems of responsibility toward the world at large. 
Few, even of the most conscientious and thoughtful young 
people in America, are prepared to sever all the links that 
bind them to family and friends, to traditions and established 
habits of conduct. But it was surprising how many, even 
in this comparatively small and diverse assembly, there were 
who would renounce much in order to demonstrate their 
faith in human brotherhood. 


Four separate sections of the conference on Saturday after- 
noon endeavored to formulate the means by which, under 
the existing system of society, social idealism might be carried 
into the realms of business, education, social service and com- 
munity life. In business, including public service and the 
administration of justice, it was decided, the sense of social 
responsibility must and can be developed to modify the 
acknowledged ethics that rule today. 


An analysis of present methods of social work resulted in 
an indictment of many existing forms of organization and 
activity. But even with a complete substitution of the motive 
of service for that of self-interest there will remain a specific 
field for social work. It was pointed out, not only that much 
of this social work could ‘better be performed on a more 
democratic basis, but that in its most important phases it 
requires a re-education of the whole people in the relative 
values of remedial and preventive work. Indeed, it was 
doubted whether much of the social activity of today is not 
harmful rather than helpful, since it obscures the fact that 
the race increasingly reproduces itself from its physically and 
mentally least desirable strains. 


The educational section agreed on the transformation of 
human beings as the aim of education—not a simple problem 
when it is recognized that a large section of society cannot 
respond to high ideals. ‘There exists the vicious circle of a 
community deficient in ideals because of its schools and ‘a 
school unable to change human nature because the community 
is conservative. As for the conscientious teacher, it was 
agreed that, no matter how unfavorable the circumstances 
in which he is placed, his responsibility lies in making the 
most of them until he is forced out or better opportunities 
offer themselves. 


Related to all the previous reports was that of the section 
on the cooperative community which tried to grapple in a 
practical. way with the question: Cannot members of the 
Fellowship demonstrate, on however small a scale, the possi- 
bility of a community life free from compromise ‘with evil? 
What members of the conference seemed to desire most was 
an object lesson in the practicability of the Christian 
ideal of life under.the conditions of the present social 
_ system. ‘The success of such a community would depend less 
-_ on the perfection of its economic arrangements than upon the 
purity of its ideals and the intelligence with which these 
ideals were grasped and worked out, 


The conference believed that these findings should not 
end just in talk. A committee was therefore appointed to 
see whether or not the ethical aims brought out in the dis- 
cussion could be embodied in some plan. 


_ Another session, devoted to a discussion of the nseolee 
logical. problems involved in changing human nature, was 
closely related. Hitherto efforts to influence human nature 
have aimed more often at preserving it intact rather than 
changing it. Its objective has been conformity, and its 
methods propaganda and indoctrination. The idea that 
progress might come from self-development alone was re- 


4 ee OP aking i its objective the creation of an 


‘but belong to a real fellowship growing both in numb . 


_ stringent laws were not passed. Constant emphasis 6 


equipped, loving will and, “coupled with it, the creation 
community of loving people, the problem was discove 
lie in the reconstruction of human motives by coo: 
thought. The desire of the conference, i in this mat 
was for an object lesson; and it was decided to call a 
conference for the specific purpose of demonstrating hd i 
combining all their mental resources the members ¢ 
vance some specific moral project far beyond the 
reached by an individual trying to proceed with the res 
only of his own knowledge, imagination and will. 


A presentation of similar movements of young peopl 
world over showed some of the difficulties and dange 
herent in all of them. The question arose: Cana 
movement ever bé permanent? Is it desirable that it s 
be? While many of the leaders, and the best among | 
are bound to become absorbed. in personal or social p r 
that take them away from the comradeship which an ore 
zation of youth offers, experience shows that those f 
ments live longest which go farthest in socializing thei 
grams, that take in not only local and national but also i 
national aims and from their manifold affiliations det 
strength that maintains them through the vicissitude 
changes in membership and in immediate, practical objec! 


The result of this conference, then, was that, pe 
for the first time in America, it fully established bo 
opportunity and the need for an informal yet brother 
ciation of those conscientious and idealistic young men 
women who are dissatisfied with the prospect of spé 
their lives in single combat with the evils of our « 
social arrangements or associated in that combat with 
who may share only partially their motivation. It a 
a too hurried proceeding from discussion to action; re 
that far greater definition both of the problems before 4 
America ind of the social implications of faith in h 
is needed before organization for specific practical ends 
promise a maximum of results. But it did clear away 
uncertainty and, above all, gave those who took part 
knowledge that they are not standing alone in their stru 
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Immigration Legislatie 


URING the last year the House of Rep ese 
tives has been flooded with a great variety 4 
for the regulation of immigration, ranging 
total exclusion: bills through several stages 
striction to one little heeded proposal for the reopening 0! 
doors to all immigrants. who desire to come. Speculé 
concerning the probable outcome were ‘quickly crysti 
on February 20 when Representative Albert Johnson, | 
man of the House Immigration Committee, secured 
sage of his latest bill (H. J. Res. 268) which provide 
the continuance of the present 3 per cent quota law { 
19, 1921) until June 30, 1923, The vote of 281 1 
expressed the strong desire of the House for the contin) 
of restriction. ; 


in clarity of vision, 


The bill now goes to the Senate. 
The Act of May 19, 1921, which it is proposed 
tinue for another year, is that hastily passed when 
feared that the country would be flooded by a hug 
ropean immigration. The eight hundred thousand 
grants due during the fiscal year ending June 30, 192 i 
said by federal authorities at home and abroad to be 
fraction of the number which would come this ye 


“dregs of Europe” idea made the country_ nervous 
there was no time for the passage of an adequate 
manent law, this bill was accepted as an emergency 
until June 30, 1922. , 


X “itr.$ 
ne leg a were Ge American Fed- 
d petition from abroad, the 


egion pat - societies which looked upon 
as potential radicals, and those who feared racial 
tion if we continued to allow “‘inferior” races to 
e. Employers of labor, steamship companies and 
oups opposed restriction on economic or personal 
ids. Lhe threatened unemployment, however, 

| much of the opposition, and the act became effective. 
law immediately caused great trouble. Vast numbers 
1s- Were already en route when it was passed. Pass- 
were given in large numbers after certain of the 
uotas. were exhausted. Monthly quotas were re- 
exceeded as it was practically a matter of chance 
ether or not the alien should come on a boat arriving after 

| was filled for the month. After a few mad months the 
stem began to work a'little better. Italy, one of the 
f sources of supply, undertook to limit departures to the 
1 monthly quota. Although not provided for in the 
American consuls were allowed to refuse visas to 
1 immigrants when it was known by them that the 
lar quota for the year was filled. In some 1,770 
1 which extreme hardship youtd have resulted from 


ided temporarily on bond. 

Johnson’s appeal to the House to eed this law for 
year was based upon the plea that it had reduced im- 
on from a probable 1,000,000 to a maximum possible 
5,000 a year, and that in practice during the first eight 
of the year the number admitted was only 191,000. 
49,000 less than the number departing from the coun- 
ing the same period. He said that Congress was too 
bonus, tariff and treaty legislation to give careful 
m to matters of immigration policy, but something 
done to conserve the benefits of this law. Under 


ee 


to say that he was advocating another bill (H. J. 
) to admit permanently those in excess of quota who 
nitted on bond. It is interesting to note that while 
few congressmen who have not at some time ap- 
have certain provisions of the law softened in in- 
cases, the overwhelming majority voted to extend it 
= year. Any changes will now have, to be made by the 


‘Act of May 109, 1921, which Mr. Johnson proposes 
d, provides that fifteen days after its passage “the 
er of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted . . . 
scal year shall be limited to 3 per centum of the 
of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident 
mited States as determined by the United States 
1910.” Exceptions are made in the cases of gov- 
officials, travelling business men, tourists, those in 
transit through the country, aliens from countries 
which we have special immigration treaties, aliens from 

ic barred zone, aliens continuously resident for one 
a country of North or South America, and aliens un- 
een years of age who are children of naturalized 
Nationality is to be determined by country of 
more than 20 per centum of the total annual quota 
itte d to come in in one month. So far as possible 
tae to pie immediate relatives of citizens and 
uotas were computed it was found 


3 es in ie of severe restriction, but, owing 
of other legislation, the discussion of the treaties 
led business conditions, he believes that the- bill 
ed ‘substantially unchanged. Senator Dillingham, 
tage restriction and was the author of the 
ally desires its continuance under the cir- 
of the Senate committee are in sym- 


ing his only concession to the possible defects of the. 
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mane with some kind of restriction but not with total sus- 
pension. It is not expected that there will be any Senate 
hearings on the bill. 

In various official quarters it is suggested that while the 
bill will be passed, certain amendments may be made to safe- 
guard weak points. The following have been discussed : 


1. The assignment of minimum quotas of six hundred to coun- 
tries having annual quotas of less than that number. This would 
affect thirteen “countries,” including Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Other Asia. The further limitation of the per centum to two 
instead of three, suggested in connection with this proposal, would 
probably not pass the Senate. 

2. Bona fide students coming to accredited institutions, not 
specifically excepted in the present law, would be especially men- 
tioned. They are now admitted only through a special ruling of 
the Department of Labor. 


The following bills introduced in the House during the 
last few months indicate other possible amendments or ad- 
ditions: 


3. The regulation of immigration through the passport visa 
system proposed in H. R. 7804 (Johnson, July 16, 1921). This 
would provide for placing immigration inspectors and Public 
Health Service doctors as vice consuls abroad to examine immi- 
grants when they apply for passport visas. Provision is made for 
appeal. This is now done informally through an arrangement with 
the State Department. Consuls are also refusing visas to avowed 
immigrants when quotas are exhausted. This informal action may 
be authorized by Congress. 

4. Passport visa fees shall be refunded to aliens deported as 
in excess of quota according to H. R. 9297 (Johnson). 

5. Steamship companies responsible for bringing over aliens in 
excess of quota would be penalized in Mr. Johnson’s bill of Decem- 
ber 20, 1921 (H. R. 9656). 

6. Individual cases involving extreme hardship could be 
admitted temporarily on bond, with privilege of renewal, at the 
discretion of the secretary of labor, according to the proposal 


made in another of Mr. Johnson’s bills, H. J. Res. 237, Decem-_ 


ber 19, 1921. 


The passage of any or all of these bills would do much to 
ameliorate the conditions of immigrants who now are the 
victims of a law that is too inflexible to be wholly practicable. 
Fundamental imperfections are contained in them which 


should be considered by the Senate and have indeed been 


brought to its attention by a Conference on Immigration 
Policy which met in New York January 14, and Febru- 
ary 25. 2 
The right of a naturalized American citizen} or a declar- 
ant who has been resident here for three years or more, to 
bring in even in excess of quota an otherwise admissible wife, 
minor children, mother or father over fifty-five years of age, 
or a widowed mother, has been stressed in certain quarters. 
It seems unnatural to deprive those whom we have admitted 


to citizenship of the right of having their immediate fam- 


ilies about. them. 

Determination of nationality by place of birth has had 
some curious results. The case of an English family who 
were excluded because their minor child born in Australia 
was excess quota is to be compared with the case of the son 
of English parents who was:excluded because he was born in 
Egypt. Minor children should certainly be counted as of 
the nationality of either parent who, having custody of the 
child, is entitled to admission. 

Other bills apparently discarded since the passage in the 
House of Mr. Johnson’s latest bill (H. J. Res. 268) are an 
earlier bill of his providing for complete suspension for three 
years except for the immediate relatives of citizens and 
declarants (H. R. 9458, Dec. 10, 1921); Representative 
Raker’s bill for extension of the percentage law until June 
30, 1924 (H. R. 8525, October 7, 1921,) ; and Representa- 
tive Perlman’s bill for the repeal of the present law (H. 
R. 7826). 

Consideration of the Sterling bill (S. 1253) or any other 
comprehensive plan for constructive regulation of immigra- 
tion seems definitely postponed until the slate is cleaned of 
more pressing legislation and international relations are more 
firmly established. Cuar.es T. BRIDGEMAN. 


OR nearly sixteen years I have spent my working» 
day, and now and then part of my night, at a desk in 
a placement bureau for girls. It is a commercial 
bureau in the sense that it does business under a 
license issued by the city, that it is bound by the rules of the 


city licensing board and collects fees according to provisions 


of the board, although its schedule.runs lower than the speci- 
fied requirements. Its fundamental purpose, however, is not 
placement business, but service to girls and to the community. 

I do not know how many girls have been to see me about 
positions, My last year’s calendar records 4,505 personal 


-conversations—I prefer the conversational to the interview 
method—but I am not sure as to the accuracy of that figure. 


One cannot listen and respond to a girl asking counsel about 


' matters of deep concern and keep accurate figures at the same 
time. 


Marshall, the English economist, has told us that ees it 
be the religion he professes, the most important influence in 


i moulding a man’s character is the work that he does. If this 


be indeed so, then unless it be the religious adviser of the 
creed she accepts, no one has the possibility of counting for 
more in shaping the girl than the representative of the place- 
ment service she patronizes. 


‘The chance to influence a girl’s personal habits and rela- 
tions as a by-product of employment counsel is not always as 
easy to secure as some might believe. I know a placement 
executive who is young and pretty. She wears the kind of 
clothes girls like, and she always has a box of chocolates in 
her desk that she “loves” to share. She “‘loves” girls and she 
“loves” to talk about her love for them and her desire to help 
them. The agency she represents announces that it exists 
solely for service. here are few rules and no fees. But the 
girls don’t like to go to her. I asked them about it. One said, 
“You can’t tell her nothin’; she knows it all.” Another re- 
marked, “Sweet things always did make me sick.” A third 
said she hadn’t any time for lectures on manners; and a 
fourth, that when she went after a job, it was a job she 
wanted. One declared that the lady under discussion didn’t 
know her business; another that she couldn’t mind her busi- 
ness. 


*More than one. placement center actuated by the highest 
motives and founded on sound principles has failed because 
it did not succeed in demonstrating its ability to accomplish 
what it announced itself as there for, Placement service, to 
succeed: either as a business proposition or as a community 
service, must first of all measure up to the professional re- 
quirements of the group with which it proposes to deal. The 
girls’ executive must convince the girls of the locality that 
she knows the employment situation and its special problems 
affecting them. She must know the girls too. She must know 


_ them as belonging to a group with a special sex psychology 
and as differentiated from other girls in this group by the ~ 
_ fact that they seek gainful employment. 
_ quainted with them as individuals. 


She must get ac- 
She cannot induce them 
to do what she wishes until she has shown interest in what 
they wish to do, and ability to help them get it. 


There are placement bureaus to which girls go not only 
for jobs, but for advice in selecting jobs. Vocational counsel 
is another of our possibilities. “There was an eminent 
psychologist, now dead, who at one time conducted what 
were considered some very marvelous experiments to deter- 
mine vocational fitness. He was a master in finding out what 
people could do. But when they asked him where to look for 
the chance to do it, he shrugged his shoulders and said that 
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Fitting Girls and Jobs 


By Alfrieda Marian M osher 


was not his affair. Péitiaps it was not, but it is the affai 
any one who wishes to make vocational counsel of any so 
value. Discovering fitness for a place is getting hold of ' 
side of the shears; discovering the place for the fitness is § 
ting hold of the ‘other side. Apart, neither is much g 
Together, they function and cut the way. Me 
We have the chance not only to make the girl fit for, c 
place, but to make the Place fit for the girl. At one tim 
spent a lot of effort trying to show a man who employe : 
large number of young girls at confining work that it wo 
make for efficiency if he would let them take a day off n 
and then when they thought they needed it for rest. Fin 
he agreed, and I felt I had scored in my endeavor to be 
service to my working sisters. ‘ 
Two months later a girl employed at the place. came in 
see me, “Are you not working?” I asked in surprise. | 
explained glibly, “Oh, you know over there, they always 
us off if we say we are not feeling well, and never ask 
questions. But I’m not going to take days off when I d 
feel well and can’t enjoy them. Those days I stay and h 
my job down, and then when it’s a nice day like this, 
some one asks me to go somewhere, why I just go, se 
Yes, I did see and I did not lecture the girl, nor tell her to 
back to her work. I could understand how she wanted te 
out that very morning. It was the first touch of spring a 
a long winter. I knew why she wanted to go, why she aln 
had to go. . 
Later I telephoned the manager, asking him for ano 
conference, and now they have a combination of recrea 
leader and health adviser at that place. A year later I ta 
with the culprit about her failure to measure up to her oblt 
gation to all girls who work, as well as to her own ome yer | 
and herself. That time she saw also. 
A vital opportunity for Americanization work has ope 
in the agency with which I am connected through the . 
eign-born girls and women who come in. Our experi 
with a Belgian family is illustrative of the chances we h 
to help these people make adjustment with the American 
vironment. Some ten years ago a fine appearing young |] 
gian employed in a down-town café brought us a young 
just arrived from his country and asked us to place her. — 
easily found her a suitable position as governess in a 
family. On her day off she frequently came in to see us, 
explained American customs to her, from American mon D 
American underwear. We helped her with her English, and 
we planned with her about the little home he and she ° 
looking forward to. After she had worked two years 
came one afternoon and told me she was not going to w 
any more, and they “thanked us very much” and hoped ¥ 
would come to see them. I have heard people in placeme 
service say that when a girl marries they consider her 
nection with them ended. We do not. Our girls are al 
coming back, but I never had one come back with qui! 
request that this girl brought the spring before the war b 
out. Her husband was with her and they sat down bi 
desk like children who want a favor, but are a little b 
about asking for it. u 
She began, “You understand we have a very nice 
home, and I am very happy, and my husband, he is very 
to me.” She looked fondly at him, and he interrupted 
assure me that he had “the dearest little wife.” 
“But to furnish our house,” she continued, “it took a’ 
money we had sayed, It is a nice little house, but when - a 
alone all day it seems very big, and we are very happ 
you know—you understand.” She looked from him 


ates we must be more than 
re must be three, is it not so?” 

er. How should I know? My hair 

-ay. I was the other side of forty. I had given my life 

usiness—placement business—and this is what it had 

ht me up against. But in their radiant faces I could 


is would take money, and she wanted a place again. 

en he bravely made his explanation: ‘‘ I do not like ma 
e to go out and work, but it seems the only way. We 
< you will get her a a place that will be all right, so she 
have her desire.” 

Our desire,” she corrected bbe, 
on. 

‘e placed her again, this time as resident seamstress with 
ivilege of going home over Sunday. 

hirteen months later she wrote me she was giving up her 
ion, and that they thanked me “for a very great ie 
he possibilities of placement service! 

other ramification of our placement work was ‘he 
ly international gatherings that we organized for our 
s from overseas early in the war. Whether they came 
rance or Germany, from Italy or Russia, they were 
; ering the same agony from the same war. They were 
alike i in need of friendly cheer. To keep them fit for the 


He necepted the cor- 


by five feet. 
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how it all was, and I assented while she explained that: 


Like unto this is that Heavenly Way o’er which the pilgrims 
bear their load of sin, ascending the Hill Difficulty. 


In that new great land where Freedom reigns, kind souls with vision 
wide have raised a Spacious Refuge where the weary drink in rest. 


We in our Eastern Land who stand at gaze to view 
this Hostel’s splendor, are filled with admiration. 
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y oles ee came to seek we arranged these social afternoons: 
where they might meet their friends, make new friends, and 


have their thoughts taken from their troubles. Over three 
thousand foreign-born women, representing every section of 


_ Europe, have been guests at these parties, demonstrating 


even in the darkest and bitterest days of the strife over there — 
that whatever might be the national differences dividing 
them, there still were common interests that could draw 
them: together. 
But this was not our only work in citizenship. It was late 
in 1920 that a Russian whom we had been placing for some 
years in governess positions wrote that she had decided she 
would like to be an American. Everything she had wanted 
in this country she had come to our office for. Could she 
become an American through us? Well, I did not know, but 
I called up the State Bureau of Immigration. It was an 
understanding person who answered and this understanding 
person said I could have the blank at my office and our friend 
could come there and make it out. Within a week, absolutely 
independently of each other, a Syrian, an Italian, an Ar- 
menian, and an Austrian had come with the same request. — 
We made the next international gathering an American- 


‘ization meeting with some one to explain how to become 


Americans. A speaker was secured who talked twenty min- 


utes to a group of sixty people coming from twelve nations. 


They asked questions for an hour, and eighteen took their 
first papers. 


A Chinese Poem to Kingsley House 


‘ wee Judge Joseph Budington of the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh was in China 
during the last year, he told some Chinese gentlemen of Kingsley House and Kingsley work, and 
expressed a desire for a small letter or statement in Chinese from them to Kingsley House. 
Chinese gentlemen later considered the matter very carefully and came to the conclusion that the re- 
quest of this prominent federal judge of the great and friendly American republic should not be granted 
in so simple a manner. Thereupon they took the request to one of the literati of China, and the result 
_ was this poem to Kingsley House. It was painted in black characters, some three or four inches in 
height, upon a mottled yellow background. This was mounted on a scroll, the whole thing some three 
_ The-Chinese stroll and its translation read as follows: 


These 


Kingsley House 


1D far Cathay there is a road that leads to Shu; if 
More difficult to tread than the path reaching to the heavens. 
Here the traveller sweats and groans, totters, bleeds and falls. 


Wonderful and gracious is Our God Who redeems us from our sins = “3 
from our shoulders bears away our burdens. : 
Happy are they who attain to such a Refuge 
where bliss and joy forever dwell. 


s 


-and office boys. 


Leaves from an 1 Architect’: S Diary | 


Il. Craftsmen and Buide 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Could not put Humpty together again. 


\ 


WO carpenters were fussing around with several 

pieces of wood. ‘These were supposed to have been 

so fashioned as to form, when assembled, a grace- 

fully sweeping wall rail such as one so often finds 
along the stairs in old Colonial houses. The superintend- 
ent, the architect’s representative and the carpenter foreman 
were suggesting this and that; directing that the pieces be 
raised or lowered, now moved a little to the right, now to the 
left. But the pieces could not be so placed as to produce a 
graceful ascending curve. ‘here still remained bumps and 
hollows; and fhe transitions from the horizontal section 
across the landing presented a series of straight lines and 
curves. ; 

This was the fourth time I had observed the superintend- 
ent, the foreman and the two carpenters struggling with 
similar pieces of wood which could not be forced to fit. And 
this was the fourth time that I had been obliged to condemn. 
But there was no trace of impatience in my order to stop: I 
spoke rather as a tired parent might speak to a delinquent, 


_ backward child who was doing something the significance of 


which it could not understand, 
All this occurred some months after the stairway had been 
designed; and months had passed since a “developed” 
drawing had been so made that 
the rail could have been cut to 
its proper curve without more 
ado. [here was no occasion 
for guessing nor for seeking the 
result through experiment and 
trial. But all this preparation 
counted for nothing at. all. 
Four times it had been at- 
tempted: four times the result 
had been utter failure. 


Behind the attempted pro- 
duction of this simple curved 
stair rail was more than at 
first sight appears. “There was 
the architect’s office with the 
knowledge of the men in it. 
There was the contractor’s or- 
ganization in town and in the 
field with its head, its . sub- 
heads, its superintendents, esti- 
mators, buyers, stenographers 
And there 
was also the industrial estab- 
lishment—the mill. It was a 
million-dollar mill with all the 
up-to-date tools, appliances and 
motor-driven machines; again 
there were the heads, the sub- 
heads, the superintendents, the 
estimators, the buyers, the shop 


drawing draughtsmen, the listers of material, the sten- 
ographers, the workmen and the motor trucks to de- 


liver, ‘These three organizations and the workmen in the 
field were ranged in businesslike formation to produce this 
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bit of curved wall rail, But these three organizatiot 
failed. They could not produce it. 


Between failures I had had occasion to visit an up-sta’ 
lage in connection with another piece of work. I was aw 
that the spirit of changing fashions in architecture had } 
sulted not so long ago in the wrecking of two remark¢ 
century-old houses; and so I inquired if perchance anyth 
had been saved from the wrecking by those who had 
ferred to dwell with the New. In the course of my sé; 
I discovered a few charmingly executed old mantels out 
the barn; and in the attic of one of the partially wreci 
houses I found the broken fragments of a circular stair, 
could see clearly that it was very much like the one I 
endeavoring to build. But it had been built in a manner | 
known to those with whom I was working. It had been £ m 
by a Yankee carpenter, without the aid of modern machi} 
and the great presses which crush things together whet 
they fit or not. ~The fragments of this old stairway 
closed that it had been fitted. There was still an extrz 
nary rigidity about the parts which had not been complet! 
smashed up; and the curves were long and sweeping, shat 
by a man who must have understood and who must | 
proceeded to his work without hesitation. 

So when I had witn 
the fourth failure of the 
nesslike organization to 
duce that which a century 

, a Yankee carpenter had 
duced as a matter of cour. 

did not speak impatiently. 

I had come to realize that 

one was really at fault; 

knew how to do it. N 

now knows how to.do m 

the things that were done 
ing the’ days of handicraft, 

These are the days of th 

chine process and of b 

trafic. The’ day’s work 

those who are caught i 

swirl of these two forces b 

them no opportunity or 

sion to learn. Things get. 
nowadays — somehow. 
they get done because the 
ing of things, no matter 
affords an opportunity for 

ing and selling. . 

Buying cheap and 
dear. This is what we 
ourselves about ; this is whe 
give thought to. And wha 
foots up to is a mount: 
waste, an ocean of fri 

the utter inability of our highly organized effort to 
that simple, pleasing environment which the Yank 
penter of a century ago produced as a matter of cour 
of his day’s work. FREDERICK L. Ack 
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_ Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


HERE it is. The die is cast and I have forever 
broken with all my social worker friends who are 
destitute of a sense of humor. I have been asso- 
ciated too long and too intimately with them not 
lize that despite their protestations they have a class 
pusness, and will resent the use of the term. high-brow 
Social workers always claim that they are free from 
ass consciousness that somehow or other binds together 

lawyers, ministers and other professional men of a 
unity. They are prone to criticize this “ caste spirit ” 
other professions and to rejoice in their own freedom 
Unfortunately it is true that the staunch defenders 
the freedom of criticism are always the critics, and never 

= who have been criticized. 
vettheless, I believe it is important that attention be 
‘to an error of organization in social service. 
not be disputed that the average man or woman in 
ering any plan proposed by a social worker starts with 
mption that the plan is impractical. It is only after 
ial presumption has been overcome that the plan is 
lered:'on its merits. ‘This is a totally different attitude 
id from that with which the recommendations of any 
‘ofession are considered. Why is this so?- Why is 
social workers have come to be regarded as vision- 
matter how practical their particular work may be? 
is subconscious judgment of the average man is not 
7 false, and it is not due to prejudice against the social 
It has a deeper basis, although the reason for the 
is rarely analyzed. It is based upon the peculiar 
ms of life that ordinarily surround social workers. 
they are homeless individuals. With rare excep- 
ay have not lived long enough in any particular com- 
ty to have become thoroughly familiar with its ordinary 
‘The organization of society cannot be learned from a 
ok. Neither can it be deduced from a theory. It can 
erstood only by living in it. A long period of resi- 
nong the same people is necessary before a real under- 
ng of the illogical adjustments of society as a whole 
cquired. It is the absence of this understanding that 
at impractical flavor to so many plans proposed by 
orkers. Many times it would require only a touch 
ce the plan successful, but the little element of unreality 
le average man to discard the whole scheme. 

- fundamental trouble between the social worker and 
is that society is organized upon the basis of the 
nt home, whereas social workers exist on the plan of 

y residence. The responsibility for this condition 
artly upon society and partly upon the social workers. 
7 is to blame for not insisting upon the importance of 
experience on the part of its social workers. The 

to blame for the habit of regarding the particular 
which they are employed, not as a field for their life 
but as a place of temporary apprenticeship. Social 
rs exaggerate the importance of the theory they are 
ng and minimize the importance of adjusting the 
the local conditions. The wonder is not that they 
measure up to the fullest possibilities of the profession ; 
under the difficult conditions surrounding them so 
proportion, actually do accomplish vitally important 
; a me 
siness man who prides himself upon being a prac- 
in contra-distinction to the impractical social 
s not carry to the board of directors of the chari- 
tution on which he is serving the same qualities 


d common sense that he uses in the conduct of 


a High-Brow Hoboes 


his business. 


He would never think of manning his New 


York business office entirely with Chicago men. The man- 
ager of his Chicago office might be made manager of his 
New York office, but the assistant manager and the old office 
force would be retained to assist the new manager and to 


acquaint him with his environment. 


He would not be 


expected to accomplish much until he had had time to 
understand and learn the difference between the habits and 
customs of the two cities. The fact that he was thoroughly 
trained in the particular line of business would not be 
deemed sufficient preparation for him to operate the same 
business in a strange city. However, the same business man, 
when serving on the board of directors of a social service 
organization, will unhesitatingly cast his vote in favor of 
selecting a new executive solely on the basis of his experience 
in similar work in other cities. 


These men appreciate in their own business that success 


is the result of the reaction of personality upon environment; 
that personality and ability alone unmingled with a full and 
complete knowledge of local conditions are as futile and 
as wasteful as an automobile engine unconnected with the 
driving wheels of the motor car it is intended to operate. 
In the same way the fundamental problem for society in its 
dealings with real social service is to connect this intellectual 
and social engine with the gears of the community, so that 
the community may be moved steadily forward to better 
conditions. 


The failure to meet this requirement is responsible in large 


part for a certain vagueness in social service work. ‘The 
social worker is usually a bird of passage that comes to one 
community from another with a message concerning an 


unrealized possibility. 


He stays in the new community long 


enough to spread the gospel of repentance or aspiration, as 
it may be, but not long enough to secure from the tree of 


faith that he plants the fruit of accomplishment. 


Before 


time can test his gardening he is offered a position at a higher 
salary in some other community and bids farewell to his 
acquaintances, to repeat the same program in another field. 
He never stays long enough in one field to determine the 
peculiar character of the soil and to cultivate the crops that 


can best be grown there. 


The result is that in many in- 


stances thistles have been reaped instead of figs, and to many 


persons the name 


* social worker” has become synonymous 


with “ careless meddler.”’ 


Fortunately the characterization of “ high-brow hoboes ” 


does not apply to the real leaders of social work. ‘These 
men see the many places in which existing society requires 
adjustment, but at the same time appreciate fully just how 
small are the adjustments that can be made at the present 


moment. 


In many instances they are men who have prac- 


ticed some other profession or engaged in business before 


undertaking social service as their life work. 


In this way 


they have acquired the vital experience of feeling themselves 
a part of the community and not merely experts examining 
its errors through the microscope of a theory. 


Social workers are not to be blamed for their peripatetic 


tendencies. Boards of directors are largely responsible. The 
ease with which a new man can secure an increase in salary 
in comparison with the difficulty encountered in incréasing 
the salary of a tried and proven social worker is one of the 


reasons social workers change their cities. 


It is much easier 


for a social worker who has a position paying three thousand 


dollars a year in A 
Ree 
back to A———— 


——— to get a similar position in 
at thirty-five hundred dollars a year, and later get 
at four thousand dollars, than to stay in 
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of the’ worker who has stayed in the same community, 

learned the local conditions, made friends, and become an 

integral part of the social organism he is trying to reform 
is inversely proportional to his value. ‘The one who knows 

least about the community is compensated at the higher 

salary. Until our boards of directors have been educated 

along this line we cannot expect to stifle the wanderlust in 

our social workers. 

Why is it that social workers as a class have secured so 
little recognition in the political life of this country? The 
social worker should naturally be a community leader. His 
entire profession is devoted to a study of bettering existing 
community organization. If any other profession can be 
found that more nearly practices the ideals professed by pol- 


itics, I do not know it. Politics in a democracy is in theory — 


the leadership of people in the organization of that kind of 
government that will confer the greatest good upon the great- 
est number. Social work is salvaging the waste of human 
material that is caused by the imperfection of that govern- 
ment. Is it not an absurdity that the men’engaged in the lat- 
ter task, with rare exception, take no part in the actual work 
of politics? Social workers apparently are satisfied to per- 
mit the planning to be done without protest and to devote 


themselves to correcting in part the mistakes. 


This is due in large part to the homeless character of so- 
cial workers. hey do not know at first hand the problems 


of the community and the actual sources of its trouble. “This 


lends to all of their discussions an academic atmosphere that 
militates against real leadership. In consequence, when a 
local political problem is to be faced, it presents itself to them 
as a general problem of misgovernment. In reality, most 
problems can be resolved into the simple question of how 
to change the vote of Councilman«Smith of the X———— 
ward. For these reasons the social worker is a negligible 
factor in actual political advance. He knows the theory 
better than any one else in the community, but his wander- 
ing life has deprived him of the language necessary for its 
explanation to his fellow-men. 

The big thing to be done in social work is to reform the 
living conditions of the social workers. They must be trans- 
formed from itinerant preachers of the gospel of social bet- 
terment into steady resident workers for social improvement. 
‘They must be raised from the position of high-brow hoboes 
into that of established citizens of their home communities. 
Then and then only will society be in a position to realize 
the full value of their services and their enthusiasm. Taken 
as a whole they are the salt of the earth. They constitute 
the group that is most keenly conscious of its duty toward 


its neighbor. Henry BENTLEY. 


President, Cincinnati Anti-Tuberculosis League. 


Types of Social Agencies 


iP the discussion of councils of social agencies, financial 
federations and community chests, the official position of 
the business man has not been stressed. Much has been said 
about his control of the purse strings. The Philadelphia type 
of federation has been condemned. But now the National | 
Chamber of Commerce, through its civic development de-— 
partment, takes up the matter. To be sure, the manager of 
this department is John Ihlder, who has carried into his job 
the methods of a social worker. In his report of over fifty 
pages upon Social Agencies and the Community he has done 
a special service to social work because he has presented a 
sane and balanced point of view. 

He passes from the disarming statement that ‘ American 
business men are the principal financial contributors to the 
agencies that deal with our social problems” to a résumé of 
the development of ‘present-day social work. 


and work up to that salary. The remuneration | 


Democratic 
“BRONZE. statue with its _ gesture of springtim 

eternal youth stood upon the desk of the general 
tary. Beneath it was a small card with the words, 


the Cabinet.” He held the statue off at arm’s le 
then replaced it upon its little mahogany pedestal. — 


“Whew,” he whistled softly. “It’s mighty decent 
staff. Guess they didn’t know they helped me to my dec 
to stay.” He creased a letter which had rested ox 
blotter. “Six thousand dollars and a larger field. 2 
guesg I'll dig my roots in deeper where I am.” ~~ 


Just then the staff flocked in for the usual Friday n 
conference. pra ; ; 


_. “'TPhe-president welcomes his cabinet,” he laughed, 
just a break in his voice. “And won't the cabinet 
be seated ?” ‘ 

There was a moment’s tenseness of silence. “ But 
understand why you did it,” he said, looking aro 
group. “Now, why did you ?” 


The case supervisor leaned forward. “You have | 
us feel as though we were a part of the organizatio 
said, “ and not just cogs in the machinery. We have 
helped to shape policies. And there are little things. 
instance, you asked a committee of the staff to draw 
salary schedule. And against our protest you paid yo 
way to the National Conference in order that anot 
of us might also go.” } 


“Why,” he asked, “should it be so strange for 
to be co-partners with the executive of an organizatio! 
really got the idea from the Bureau of Municipal Res 
in Philadelphia.” i. 


\ t 

“Well, it is unusual,” insisted the case supervisor. 
know yourself that in many social organizations the ex 
is a high mogul whose mandate is law.” 


“Yes,” added the secretary of the housing comn 
“take our health association. One of the workers. tol 
that their director goes to all the conferences at the e 
of the organization while other members of the staff 
to pay their own way. Not only that, but he holds 
down to the lowest possible salary level. And he gets | 
five hundred at that.” 9 


“T know,” said the secretary. “So many social 
executives are keenly interested in justice in general 
‘to apply their theories to their own staff.” 


“Tt’s been my ‘experience,” added the case supe 
“that many social service organizations are sweated 
tries. I spoke at state college recently on Social Serv 
a Vocation. The zeal and idealism of the girls hu 
a little. I dreaded to have their youth ground out by 
of our case working agencies.” — 

“ And such little chance of financial advancemen 
women,” said the director of the mental clinic. “I 
is especially capable she can possibly reach twen’ 
hundred or three thousand, but there she stops. Boards 
men for the higher jobs. And marriage isn’t the 
for the modern girl.” ‘ 


“It’s pretty much of an indictment of the professio 

social work,” said the secretary thoughtfully. “ An 

| this work is a thrilling, vivid thing to me. Just contra 

job with that of making: cough drops or peanut b 
collar buttons.” f 


w y 
“Indeed, it has compensations in the satisfactions it : 
replied the case supervisor. “But until we have a 
measure of democratic control by the rank and file I 
less talk of the professional status of social work.” 
a 


a 


Here he discusses the formation of the Associat 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in 1843, 2 
the London Society for Organizing Charitable Rel 
Suppressing Mendicancy in 1869 and the Buffalo | 
Organization Society—the first in this country— 
In the introduction he comments upon the ideals whi 
actuated the founders of these societies and others 
followed them. He declares that private agenci 


been luxuries, salves to consciences, doling out re 


; in our paGbnel progress. He 
ty organization movement, a 
eneral public organized to 
aterial relief to the needy. “The really significant 
its work is not the giving of free food or fuel or 
g rent, but the building up of a family so that it will 
e self-supporting, straightening out misunderstanding, 
-a new point of view, new hope, courage, ambition.” 
draws a sharp distinction between private and public 
ies. In short, the former are to study, experiment, 
strate and inform public opinion and the latter to 
ister the duties imposed on them by law. He would 
owever, curtail initiative on the part of govern- 
il bodies but would rather encourage it. 
though Mr, Ihlder favors an orderly progress in bring- 
ogether community effort for public welfare, he also 
out some of the criticisms of such a tendency. Criti- 
no matter how caustic, cannot now dam back the 
ent toward federation. A much wiser course is to 
ist out a right direction for the stream. He proposes an 
; sement committee for a community before it moves 
more complex organization, and the formation of a 
cil of social agencies in which representatives of the 
cies can meet to discuss their common problems. When 
1 councils have raised standards and have brought about 
al understanding, a common effort to raise funds, he 
es, may be added. He is critical, in this connection, 
he Philadelphia type, of federation. Here, he says, “ the 
ec of the old autocratic tradition triumphed at the last 
nent; the agencies which had worked out unusually ef- 
ive methods of cooperation were practically ignored.” 
. Ihlder questions the policy of federating all social 
ties under one financial federation, which is urged by 
. If social work were merely almsgiving, then, he be- 
Bs, at least theoretically, it might be done under one or- 
ation. “ But if it is to rehabilitate families; if it is 
e the sick and having cured them give them the in- 
re and the will to stay well; if it is to consider and 
decisions on such matters as widows’ pensions and 
labor; if it is to work aggressively for housing better- 
then it becomes a question of whether a single or- 
ization can handle it.” He discerns, in case a single 
up does become dominant eventually, “a sharp divi- 
with hostile forces aligned against each other.” 
perience with federations and community chests [he says] 
@ some five or six years—part of those war years—is not sufh- 
us to reach conclusions and stop thinking. The federation 
preading. It probably will become generally accepted, for 
mnditions it seeks to remedy are too unsatisfactory. But the 
ederation shall take, its purposes beyond the raising of money, 
nethods, these are not yet settled. And if they are settled wrong, 
ead of increasing they decrease the virility and effectiveness 
al work, the loss will fall not alone upon the agencies, which 
are” only what their name states—agencies—but upon busi- 
nd Mand in general. 


Indiana’ s Problem 


‘upon the source. We must begin with the children, or, 
et, | we must begin with the child. Each child is different 
Lg kers roblem. So each child must be dealt with sep- 
Its mental and physical ability should be known from the 
pet The home and the school and all the official 
1 welfare agencies should work together to know 
known and to, do what needs to be done. 
; Governor ites T. McCray of Indiana 
sion of Indiana’s welfare problems in the In- 
He presents figures showing that in one year 
e state and its ‘political subdivisions for its 
tives and defendants amounted to over six 
Even then, states Governor McCray, the 
‘its duty. He declares that the institutions 
t up to standard, a state orphanage should 


THE SURVEY 


tat ‘we are beginning to know causes, our efforts must be 


he. aie ane he ptobAvoR system shourd be placed upon a 
better basis, He says: 

We have not yet\solved the problem of providing adequately for 
the insane, the epileptic and the feebleminded. The farm colony 
system offers the best solution of further care of such wards. f 
Our law providing for the voluntary admission of mental and nery- 
ous cases to state hospitals and for clinics and out-patient depart- 
ments is a model.one, and when its work is developed it promises 
much for those suffering from mental and nervous disease. 

Approximately one-third of the reformatory population, 
he states, are mentally sub-normal. He also points out that 
there are too many child dependents in the state. In Indiana 
from eight hundred to one thousand children are made pub- 
lic wards by the juvenile courts each year. “There are also 
in the state approximately sixteen hundred children in or- 
phans’ homes and three thousand in foster homes, A county 
Board of Children’s Guardians in Indiana may keep a good 
mother and her children together when the alternative 
would be the breaking up of the home. 


Trends in Social Service 
The Rochester Survey 


HE test of a survey is what happens after the surveyors 

have packed their bags and returned home, After a 
social service survey carried on some two years ago by Fran- 
cis H. McLean of the American Society for Organizing 
Family Social Work, Rochester is now taking up step by 
step Mr. McLean’s detailed criticisms and relating them 
to the present situation. 

In the years before the survey, Mr. McLean found, the 
Department of Charities had conceived it to be its function 
simply to grant or to withhold a certain form of relief. Dur- 
ing the last two years, however, the department has con- 
sidered and utilized all possible plans, Formerly investiga- 
tions made by the department were not adequate enough to 
determine whether a family should be able to care for itself. 


This, too, has been remedied. Mr. McLean found that the _ 


assistance of private charitable agencies had not been fully 
utilized, and that only occasional cases were referred to 
them by the department; today, under the informal agree- 
ment between the private agencies and the department, clients 


are referred daily to the Catholic Charities Aid Associa- 


tion, and to the Social Welfare League if the clients need 
temporary care; and the special services of such agencies as 


the Salvage Shop, the Big Sisters Council and the Visiting 


Teacher, are used constantly. 


The Fight Against Poverty 


FOR seventy-eight years the Association for Improving’ 


the Condition of the Poor of New York has been fight- 
ing poverty and distress. It has been endeavoring both to cut 
off some of the forces causing misery and at the same time 
to relieve whatever poverty has not been thus prevented. 
In the last year book of the association, Bailey B. Burritt, 
the general director, states that the experience of the organ- 
ization through its many years of work is that sickness is 
the greatest single factor involved in poverty, and that the 
amount of sickness and poverty has a correlation with an 
adequate standard of living. For that reason studies of the 
standards of living and of minimum budgets necessary for 


the maintenance of the health of families have been an im- 


portant part of the activities of the society. 
More and more the attack of the organization upon sick- 
ness is becoming a direct one. “ About one-third of the funds 


which the A. I. C. P. expended: for relief during the past 
fiscal year went for the relief of families in which there was — 


tuberculosis, and more than one-half was expended for fam- 
ilies in which there had been the death of the bread winner.” 


ae ee 


Mr. Burritt points out that studies made by the society in- 
dicate that in approximately 40 per cent of all the families 


: 


: 
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who are in need because of the death of the bread winner, 


tuberculosis has been the cause of death. If mental ills as 
well as other physical ones besides tuberculosis are included, . 


the bulk of all relief given by the A. I. C. P. goes to families 
in which there is illness or death from preventable illness. 

Mr. Burritt believes that the two most fruitful attacks 
upon preventable illness and poverty are those on tubercu- 
losis and ill health of children. He gives the illustra- 
tion of the Home Hospital, started in 1912, to show 
that tuberculosis patients may be treated successfully 
in New York city. “It has indicated,” he states, 
“that there are very definite advantages in the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis in treating the whole family in- 
stead of the patient as a unit.” He declares: “It is now 
clear, also, that it is useless to undertake educational and 
preventive work in tuberculous families unless there is ade- 
quate income to give the essentials of a well lighted and 
ventilated home, adequate food, clothing and the other things 
that make a decent standard of living.” 

As a definite part of its work, the society has a physical 
examination made every six months of all the children in the 


families it takes care of. It gives prenatal and postnatal in- 


struction to mothers, Special attention is also given to nu- 
trition. A committee on rickets has been appointed which at 
present is seeing that each child between the ages of three and 
eighteen months, under the care of the society, receives a 
prescribed amount of cod liver oil. 


The Efficacy of Probation 


THE recent sensational stories published in the press 
that the “crime waves” can largely be traced to crim- 
inals on probation or parole have brought forth a heated dis- 
cussion of the whole question. For that reason a study of 
two hundred people on probation made by the Erie County 
(New York) Probation Department has special significance. 
The findings are given by Joseph P. Murphy, the chief pro- 
bation officer of the Erie County courts, in the Catholic 
Charities Review. 

‘Three ends were sought in this study: Are probation meth- 
ods sound; has their practical application been successful; is 
any change in the methods necessary in order to carry out 
the principles of probation to the greatest degree of effec- 
tiveness? The cases chosen for study were the first two hun- 
dred taken under supervision in 1917, during a period cov- 
ering nearly five months. It was felt that a sufficient time 
had elapsed to insure a fair test of the probation system. 
The study covered. four months, Homes, relatives, em- 
ployers and acquaintances were visited; letters were sent to 
agencies in touch with the individuals; institutions were con- 
sulted for official records. 

Twenty-nine persons—besides nine who had absconded 
while under supervision—could not be located. Some had 
entered military service, some were of foreign birth, and 
others were transients whose movements it was difficult to 
follow. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Two Hunprep Cases UNpER 
PROBATION IN Erte County, New York. 


Result Number Percentage 
Discharged with improvement 81 
Re-arrested and committed 7.4 
Absconded .' 4.8 
Discharged without improvement : 2.1 
Died 2.6 
Removed to other localities (with permis- 


sion) 
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“of the circumstances sutrounding the release, ca 
ment and present status of the probationers who we 
inally classified as absconded, discharged without 
provement, rearrested and committed, discharged 
improvement, but now living under conditions showi 
a relapse occurred.” ‘There were thirty-six in this 
twelvé of whom had been re-arrested and committed, 
discharged with improvement, four without improven 
and nine who had absconded. A wide range of p 
causes for these failures to respond to probation are 
Heading the list is feeblemindedness in the case of ei 
dividuals. Other reasons are insanity, drug addiction, 
companionship, moral. defect, and indifference of 

As to favorable results, the author makes the fo 
general comment: 

While most of the improvements made by the former prob: 
studied, either while on probation or since discharge, were 
wardly obvious or apparent, and usually consisted of a no 
adjustment of the individual’s life to his community or 
nevertheless there were some very striking improvements in t 
of some of the persons in the group. Especially was this 
the economic life of a number of individuals. Many of th 
secured new positions of responsibility; others re-establish 
homes after becoming reconciled with their wives or paren 
many who had debts at the time of their release on probation I 
ated their obligations and had money in the bank when they 
discharged. Still others had been influenced or induced to ta 
life insurance and were well protected both when discharged 1 
the present time. The improvement in others was apparent 
physical’condition or in their spiritual or social activities. 


A Minneapolis Survey 


THE committee on the family of the Council dk 
Agencies of Minneapolis has completed a survey 
cooperation practiced by the case-working agencies 
city. Frank J. Bruno, general secretary of the Ass 
Charities of Minneapolis, in the February issue of The 
ily, outlines the procedure used and the cone tha’ 
reached. 

Two methods of approach were used: first, “a qu 
naire for each family under study and, second, conf 
growing out of the interpretation of the questionnai 
participated in by those who had answered the qu 

It was necessary to use persuasion to secure ass 
from some of the agencies, states Mr. Bruno, especially £ 
the smaller ones which were somewhat suspicious, F 
ever, every case-working agency participating in the € 
munity fund, except two, finally joined in the study. © 
these two replied i in part as follows: “ We have a num 
families and have visited, but our relation to them | 
the nature of pastoral oversight rather than charity w 

In the main, the following procedure was decide 
Each agency was asked to submit a certain number 
ilies known to other agencies which it was willing to 
taken up by the group. The number of families of a ps 
ular agency to be studied was determined by the volut 
work ‘of the agency. In no instance, however, 
than five or more than twenty families studied. Each a 
was asked to submit twice the number assigned to 1 
study, from which the required number were chosen ¢ 
basis of the number of other agencies knowing the 
Each agency filled out the questionnaire for its own 

Conferences were then held of the representatives 
agencies at which the connection of the organization 
families was discussed. Although sharp differences 
ion were anticipated, cases were in fact largely di 
their merits. There was willingness, Mr. Bruno 
admit error. There also resulted a better feelin 
promise on the part of some “to consult more 
each other, to leave with a society, those cases whi 
already under its care and to undertake as little 
possible with new families until the fact of another’s 
could be determined.” 


re ne: 
HAT the federal government should be a leader 
» rather than a follower in the matter of relationship 
_ between employer and employe, and that it is an em- 
_ ployer with a duty to the general welfare has long 
iom. The bill recently introduced in the Senate by 
nce and at the same time in the House, creating a 
adjustment which shall act as a wage board and a 
appeal for employes of navy yards and arsenals, lays 
ge principles which would seem, if passed, to show 
adership in the matter of wage adjustment. More 
ant still, perhaps, is the fact that this bill is the result 
tual study carried on by a labor union. District 44 of 
ernational Association of Machinists, which includes 
ment employes only, last summer retained the services 
Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York, to carry on re- 

into the matter of a standard for a normal or aver- 
wage. Since federal employes cannot strike, their wages 
depend upon any balance of economic power between 
ate employer and employe. In the past wages of 
in navy yards and arsenals have been determined 
vy current rates in neighboring plants. During the 
r wages were adjusted to some extent in relation to 
t of living. By mutual consent, however, this prac- 
; been abandoned. Neither method is satisfactory nor 
in theory. This is true, first, because current market 
be quite unjust. Although they may be the result 
tive bargaining, they may, on the other hand, result 
mpetition in the open labor market, the worker deal- 
idually with the superior economic power of com- 
s of capital. Second, to lower or raise the rates in 
ratio as the fall or rise in the cost of living is to as- 
at the wage at which the process began was just and 
d to alter it only as the retail price level changes, 
ut of consideration the rise in the general wealth of 
nmunity. dee kts 
problem, then, was to seek a principle for a standard 
= wage, and the bill which has resulted from this study 
es that the board of adjustment shall take into con- 
on the following factors in determining the wage 


* 


ie maintenance of a standard of living for the worker and 
ly which will insure health and decency. 

relation between wages and the cost of living. 

erage change in per-capita productivity of manufactur- 
tries in the United States over a period covering the pre- 


progress made in per-capita production in manufactories 
ited States since 1900 which has not already been reflected 
| Wages. P 


degree of responsibility. 

lities of increases in wages or of treatment which are 
£ previous wage orders or adjustments. 

h the relation between wages and production that 
jor Bureau’s study is chiefly concerned. Starting with 
ise that the movement of wages bears some relation 
ional wealth, to the product of industry (and mak- 
that by that is not meant the bonus method which 
worker in competition) against another, but may not 
average level of real wages”) the study analyzes the 
ries held by economists for the purpose of estab- 
theoretical basis of the inquiry, and then proceeds 
of the facts of production and of wage-earners’ 
. product of industry. By this method the gen- 
le is arrived at that average “ real wages should 
t in direct ratio to the increase in per-capita 


On 
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WV orkers’ Share in Production 


The social justification of this principle is summarized as 
follows: 


With increase in the rate of per-capita production goes the possi- 
bility of improvement in standards of living for the population. If 
industrial wage-earners do not share in that improvement, it means 
that other classes of the population receive a larger proportionate 
share. But wage-earners, according to the 1914 Census of Manu- 
facturers, form 85 per cent of those employed in manufacturing 
industry, who in turn compose, on the basis of the 1910 Census, 
27.9 per cent of the total gainfully employed population. . . . 
If, with general improvement in the standard of living, 23 per cent 
of the population fail to receive their just share of that improve- 
ment, a constantly increasing difference in standards is set up be- 
tween that large class of the population who receive the lowest 
income, and consequently need improved standards most, and other 
classes receiving higher incomes. 

Such a tendency cannot help being harmful in a society with 
democratic aims. It would affect production itself, encour- 
aging the production of non-essentials at the expense of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter for the majority of the population. This would mean 
increasing social waste in the utilization of natural resources and 
eventually a restriction of total production. Furthermore, if work- 
ers knew that by increased efforts on their part they could be sure 
of increasing their standard of living, the productive morale of 
the rank and file would be improved enormously, but as long as 
they have no such guarantee, but feel that any increased effort on 
their part may lead merely to the enrichment of other classes of 


_the population, their natural incentive to produce is balked. 


In discussing the method of applying the productivity prin- 
ciple to wage determination, the study suggests that while no 
exact formula has been developed, it would be more scientific 
to apply the index of productivity for the entire nation or for 
all manufacturing industries, in determining real wages in 
any specific case, than to regulate wages merely by changes 
in the cost of living or by the chance changes of wages in 
“neighboring plants.” As the accumulation of statistics be- 
comes more complete, it will be possible to work out more 
accurate methods of production measurement. At present it 
depends on such indices as those of Edmund E, Day and 
Walter W. Stewart (on which the study is based) for the 
production of large industrial groups. 


If the product is sufficiently uniform to be measured 
in commodity units, such as steel billets, that would be the 
best method. If it is widely varied, as in clothing and print- 
ing, an accounting method might be best: Find the total 
net sales for the group and then deflate the result by an index 
of factory prices for the products of the industry. This would 
give a fairly accurate index of physical production. 

The specific case of government arsenals and navy yards is 
difficult since the product varies extremely and accounting 
methods cannot be applied, the product having no exchange 
or market value. A special engineering method of measur- 
ing productivity would here have to be developed. Until 
some more accurate method is devised, there is recommended 
for use in this case the index of production per capita for the 
whole country. The simplest method of applying an index 
of production to wage determination would be to apply the 
percentage increase to the existing wage rates of the various 
classes, thus avoiding the problem involved in attempting to 
set a new basis or alter wage differentials among classes. 
After further economic research unions may be prepared to 
demonstrate that the present wage basis does not represent a 
sufficiently large share of the nation’s income, and increases 
may be demanded on that ground. For the present it is sug- 
gested that the unions waive that point, making clear that 
they cannot in future take less than their present share of the 
national product, and that in order to maintain their present 
share it is necessary to increase real wages by the percentage 
increase in production per wage-earner. The method in 
detail is described as follows: 
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Cuart 1: Showing a steady trend upward of per-capita production. 
Data based on indices built up by Edmund E. Day, of Harvard, 
and Walter W. Stewart, of Amherst 


a. As a preliminary, a minimum wage should be established 
below which no adult worker should be permitted to fall. The 


basis upon which this wage should be calculated is a budget of 


yearly expenditures defined by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as the Minimum of Health and Decency level for a 
worker’s family of five. (See Monthly Labor Review for June, 
1920.) This budget should be actually priced in the localities 
under consideration at the time of each adjustment. It is, of course, 
merely a minimum, and will serve to maintain at the lowest level 


. of wages a standard of living not incompatible with American 


citizenship. . 


“b, At the dene of adjustment the wage rates established at the 
last adjustment should be modified by the percentage change in 
the cost of living since the last adjustment. Department of Labor 
figures for this change should be used, consisting of retail prices 
weighted according to the importance of the various items in the 
family budget. This modification is not for the purpose of fixing 
new wage rates, but merely for the purpose of establishing in terms 
of the new price level, and as a base for computation, the real 
wages awarded at the last adjustment. 


c. ‘The existing real wage rates as defined in (b) should then be 
modified by the percentage increase in per-capita production. ‘This 
will give the wage rates for the new period. 


The percentage increase in per-capita production, it is sug- 


| gested, should not be reckoned simply from year to year, ow- 


ing to fluctuations of the business cycle. Wages do not fluc- 


tuate as violently as prices or production, and it is not desir- 


able that they should. Such fluctuations would result in un- 
due hardship to the wage-earner. The trend of production 
desirable to apply to wage determination is the steady aver- 
age increase over a period of years. A ten-year moving 
average is advised as long enough to include the whole 


course of the business cycle which averages _ about seven. 


years. 


As an example of the operation of this process a yearly 
wage of $2,000 is taken: 


Suppose it were ascertained at an annual adjustment that the cost 
of living had risen 10 per cent and the ‘ten-year average for 


’ 


Be apie 


‘ ‘annual increase of per-capita production 

_ adjusted base would be found by addin: 
increased cost of living, and it would be 5 200 T 
would then be determined by adding 2 per cent to th 
base, and it would be $2,244. ; 


level as that of two years before, thas a net increased pur 
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At the succeeding annual adjustment, this would be th 
to start from. If the cost of living had then declined to 
where it had been before the first adjustment, that decline m 
in terms of percentage would be 9 per cent. | Subtracting ¢ h 
$2,244, we get $2,042 as the adjusted base, and adding 24 
we find $2,083 as the new wage.. This wage, at the sz 


power, due solely to higher productivity, of a little over 44 
(represented in money by $83). ay 


In operating this method adjustments not more thai 
apart are advised,in .order that the workers ma 
handicapped by too great fluctuations of purchasing 

By the method suggested, it is pointed out, if 
production lowers prices, that fact will be acco 
when the wage rate is modified by the cost of living 
on the other hand, increased production should not 
prices, the wage base will be adjusted to the pric 
wherever it may be, and the increment added for p 
will then assure the worker of his former shar 
product. 

The study justifies the need of such a special pri 
wage determination, though it establishes the fact 
the past wages have borne a constant relation to th € 
product of industry: 


it 


: in comparing wages with figures of “value a 
manufacture” we are speaking in terms of value—in othe 
in terms of prices, and . . . the prices in this case are ¥j 
prices. For “value added by manufacture” is obtained by” 
ing the cost of materials from the sales price at the fa 

in order to assess wages not in relation to the value-pi 
manufacturing industry, but in relation to their purchas 
for the individual worker, we must relate them to retail 
in other words, investigate the course of “ real wages.” 
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d by e federal Depart. 
since 1840, it is shown that 
s did rise with the increase 
396. The situation then 
only failed to keep pace 
The 


Since 1896 it eet ni 
increase but has registered an absolute fall. 


ng to Day’s index of. production, if real wages had 

direct ratio to the increase in per-capita production 

, they would in 1918 have been about 30 per cent’ above 

igure. But according to Douglas’ index of real wages, 

vey in 1918 about 30 per cent below the 1899 figure. 
at: 


rage wage-earner in 1918 had received the same share 
sical production of the nation which he received in 1899, 
wage in 1918. would have been 85 per cent higher 


pmists on Wages Theories 


effort to gather opinion of American economists on 
elation of wages to production and to collective bar- 
ithe Labor Bureau, Inc., in connection with its 
iewed above, sent a questionnaire to forty of the 
uthorities on the subject. ‘The questionnaire 
support the theory that there is a tendency for 
ncrease as production increases, that this tendency 
uically sound,. but that wage-earners under modern 
conditions—where combinations of capital and 
limit competition—will not receive their “ full 
share” of production without collective bar- 


ty replies were received, from Professors T. S. 
Henry W. Farnham and Irving Fisher, of Yale; 
gart, Illinois; T. N.\Carver, E. E. Day, Carroll 
, F. W. Taussig, and A. A. Young, of Harvard; 
res Clark, Henry R. Seager and E. R. A. Selip- 
alinbia: John M. Clark and H. A. Millis of 
a R. Commons and E. A. Ross of Wiscon- 
Cross, California; Edwin W. Kemmerer, 
i ey . E. Le Rossignol, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
“f Ryan, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
stions Were: va 
» real wages increase as the physical production or 
‘ome of. the nation increases ? 
ould they so increase? epee 
ould it be desirable to establish a cdeaniee relation 
tween wages and production ? 
ould the operation of demand and supply in an open 
or market be sufficient, under modern conditions, to 
re to the wage-earner ‘his full share of the product ? 
n the wage-workers be more certain of securing their 
full share of the product by the use of collective bargaining 
he n without it? 


es were analyzed by the Labor Bureau substantially 


n at were a the opinion that real wages 
tendency to increase as production increases, al- 
were not unanimous that the increase actually 
ly takes place. Four were doubtful. None 
h a direct negative. 
teen who answered the question, ‘“‘ Should they 
; replied i in the affirmative. “A few of the pro- 
ts qualified their answers by the proviso that 
hould | arise from the increased efficiency of 
rored an increase in real wages whether 
Not. 2s" 
to the desirability of establishing a defi- 
en wages and production, without precise 
the means to be employed, was open to num- 
maha d the uncertainty is reflected in the 
in the affirmative, four in the nega- 
re - doubtful, their doubts having to do 
ths ae seen but with the spe- 
yeh 


and. 


«cific possibility of establishing a definite relation’ between 


wages and production, 

Four believed the operation of supply and demand in an 
open labor- market would be sufficient to secure the wage- 
worker his share of the product; fourteen felt that work- 
ers cannot, under modern conditions, secure their full com- 
petitive share without collective bargaining; one was doubt- 


ful. 


On the value of Piteeive bargaining the economists were 


almost unanimous, 


nineteen answering in the affirmative 


and one in the negative. 
Interesting comments were made on the question of the 
desirability of establishing a definite relation between wages 


and production. 


Professor Bogart believes that “in a 


dynamic society it might happen that larger rewards would 
need to be paid to one or another of the other factors of 
production, rather than to labor, in order to stimulate pro- 
duction,” while Professor Clark, of Columbia, considers it 


essential that “ 
of production attributable to labor.” 


wages should closely correspond to the part 
Professor Clark, of 


Chicago, says it is ‘‘ desirable that in long run, labor absorb 
full benefit of increased efficiency; while in short run, gain 
should be shared between labor and employers, to give both 


incentive to increased output.” 
the problem from an angle of a “fixed” relation. 


says: 


Professor Millis discusses 
He 


I would not establish a definite relation between them if the word 


“ definite” means “fixed.” 


It is hoped that relatively more of the 


national income will go in wages as the years go by. At certain 
times, however, a situation may develop in which it would be 
impossible, for the time being, for labor to hold the fraction it 
has obtained. 
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An Unsettling Settlement 


LL the news that’s fit to print ” took only eight pages 
when, printed by the few men they were able to pick 


up, the New York city papers appeared on the street Tuesday 
morning, the first of March, after a pressman’s strike which 


‘had taken place during the early morning hours.- 


‘Thus pub- 


lic attention was directed to a controversy of long standing 
and to another instance of settlement by arbitration which to 
become practicable has to be modified by the employers and 


employed affected. 
On February 21, 


Judge Martin T. Manton of the 


United States Court of Appeals, acting as chairman of an 
arbitration board, rendered his decision in the case between 
the Publishers’ Association of New York City and New 


York Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union No. 25. 


This 


decision was in the form of a contract binding the two par- 


ties at issue for the period from March 1, 


1922, to Septem- 


ber 1, 1923. It superseded the contract which expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, but whose terms had remained in effect 
by mutual consent during the intervening time. 

The new contract covers all questions of wages, hours 


and working conditions, 
represents a radical departure from the conditions which 
have existed in the New York newspaper industry for the 
past twenty-five or thirty years. 
contract, which fills about three newspaper columns, cannot 
be given here, but the substance of the most important ones, 
together with the changes they entail, follows: 


I. 


the number of men necessary to operate and man the presses 
in their respective pressrooms.” 
men on the various kinds and sizes of presses was stipulated 
in the contract between the two parties. 


2. 


luncheon period hereinafter provided for, considered between 
‘the hours of 7 p. M. and 7 A. M., except on Saturday, when 
the hours shall be in eight consecutive hours, between 5 P. M. 
and 5 A. M., shall constitute a regular night’s work. Pre- 
viously the six consecutive hours between midnight and 6 


and in most important respects 


All the provisions of the 


“ The publishers shall have the sole right to determine 


Hitherto the number of 


“Any eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the 
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After a woodcut by Frank Brangwyn, R.A, 


A. M. constituted the regular night shift, except on Saturdays, 
when the shift consisted of any eight consecutive hours be- 
tween 6 P. M. and 5 A. M. 

3. “The minimum wage of pressmen in charge shall be 
$8.50 for an eight-hour day. The wage of pressmen shall 
be $7.50 for an eight-hour day. The minimum wage for 
eight hours of work at night for pressmen in charge shall be 
$9; the wage for pressmen shall be $8.” ‘These wage scales 
provide for no change from the last contract as regards day 
men, but for an increase of 50 cents a night for night men. 
It should be remembered, however, that for this 50 cents the 
pressmen must work an additional two hours. 

4. Overtime payment is provided at one and. one-half 
times the regular scale for such time only as is actually 
worked. In the past a full hour’s overtime was paid for any 
fraction of an hour worked. 

5. ‘‘ Press crews or members thereof may be transferred 
at the discretion of the publisher or its representative, or from 

, one press to another, or from one position to another, as. 
efficiency or economical operation requires, provided that 
such transfer shall be without reducing the number of men 
employed on any regular eight-hour shift until the end of 
that shift.” In previous contracts, it had always been spe- 
cified that men could not be transferred from the press to 
which they had been assigned at the beginning of their shift, 
except in cases of emergency beyond the control of the 
publisher. 


6. “The foreman shall be in every way the unrestricted 
representative of the publisher in the pressrooms.' He can 
only be discharged or disciplined by the publisher. If he is 


deprived of his membership in the union, that, of itself, shall 
not be sufficient cause for his discharge by the publisher, .. .” 
The union in the past had a measure of control over the fore- 
man by virtue of a clause providing that he must be a mem- 
ber of the union. ‘Thus, by disciplining a foreman to the 
extent of taking away his union card, it could automatically 
secure his discharge. 

The change can be summed up in these words: The con- 
trol of the industry, which previously rested to a certain 
extent with the union, now passes completely into the hands 
of the publisher. What the conception of the union’s func- 
tion under the new contract is can be seen from the following 
quotation: 

The first parties are the employers of pressmen and the second 
party is a labor union which furnishes men to the first parties. 
(Italics ours). 

Besides the loss of control, pressmen have suffered a wage 

. reduction. estimated by the union to be about 35 per cent, 


_able to the-publishers than in the case of New York. 


“intrinsically. unjust, wasteful, or inefficient. 


_by experience, he was, of course, not equipped to weigh 


tion BE overtime oid other } provisions: TUS 
Presumably such fundamental and far-reacnne alta i 
of long established customs would not have been made 
out an exhaustive. study of the industry. But appa 
such was not the case. Virtually the only evidence or 
matters as the volume of production, production and| 
costs, waste and inefficiency, the financial condition” ¢ 
publishers, the skill and hazards entailed in the press 
occupation, was introduced by the union. ‘The publ 
based their case almost wholly upon a comparison of ¢ 
tions in New York and in other cities. They took u 
old contract clause by clause and were able to show the 
pressrooms in the majority—though by no means 
of the other cities were operated under contracts more 


ever, they offered no proof that conditions in New York 
The pres 
tion was as strong that pressmen outside the city s 
be brought up to the New York level as that the a 
conditions of the New York pressmen should be lower| 
the level prevailing elsewhere. a 

The decision can be explained only by taking into 2 
the type of mind of the arbitrator. Judge Mantal 
proached the problem from the point of view of the | 
deciding a case solely upon its legal aspects. By training 4 


technical questions involved; nor was he apparent 
versed in the intricacies of such economic factors contra 
wages as the cost of living. And certainly he was not 
cerned with the aims and purposes of trade unionism, - 
decision, therefore, was based entirely upon his concept 
the relations between employer and employe as establi 
law. ‘To illustrate this point, it is worth while to quot 
length from his decision: a 

A clear statement defining an employer and employe is 
An “employer” is one who uses or engages the services of 
for pay. The employer is deemed to have superior choice, 
and direction of an employe and the employe represents h 
not merely in the ultimate result of the work, but in the 
The “employe” is one who engages in the performance 
proper duties assigned to him by his employer and contracts | 
so for pay. He labors for.the pleasure or interest of another, 
duties should be defined and directed by his employer. The pu 
and thought should be to increase the quantity and quality o 
and add productivity inuring to the general wealth of manki 

Public interest in the decision undoubtedly will r 
so much in the rights and wrongs of the matters invol 
even so much in its immediate results for the Pres 
Union and the individual pressmen as it will in the eftee 
the decision upon the question of the settlement of indut 
disputes through arbitration. Voluntary arbitration 
been the most successful method yet devised for avoiding 
strife between the employer and employe. Anyth 
tends to discredit arbitration must, therefore, be the ¢ 
of the whole community. And there is no doubt that 
Manton’s verdict has tended to discredit arbitratio: 
eyes of labor. ‘There is already a strong faction wit! 
labor movement which believes that labor can neve 
any measure of justice through arbitration tribunals. 
faction can and undoubtedly will make good use of J 
Manton’s decision and the arguments it can advane 
basis of it appear well nigh irrefutable. 


What the reaction of the union toward the contract ¥ 
be was foreshadowed by the refusal of the pressmen 
sentative on the board to_put | his signature to the 
This in no way relieved the union of its obligations ta 
by the decision, as it had agreed in writing at the comm 
ment of the proceedings to accept whatever contract 
drawn up by the board, but it did testify to the-d 
on the part of the union officials. 

When the decision became known to the rank an 
official disapproval became manifest as a wave of pe 
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ressmen had been pre- 


for the sweeping award of 

took away, at one blow, most of the 
es which they had grown accustomed to look upon 

ts by right and which they cherished as their charter 
freedom. And they were unwilling to admit that any 
ould deprive them of all this without at least a fight 
ir part. Strike threats and “ vacation” talk immedi- 
manated from all sides. 
officials of the union, on their part, asked for and 
d a meeting with the publishers before Judge Manton 
- purpose of discussing the award. ‘The conference 
lace February 27, and the union attempted to have 
tract modified. But its pleas, supported by the argu- 
ts of legal counsel which it had engaged for the occasion, 
of no avail. Neither the judge nor the publishers con- 
ed to make any change from the decision as originally 

down. 

February 28 at 8 p. m., only four hours before the 
mitract was to go into effect, a mass meeting, attended 
ually the entire membership of the union, was held to 
ne what action was to be taken. From the first this 
g was a stormy one, with sentiment apparently against 
pting the decision. It is reported that had the matter 
| to a vote at any time before midnight the contract 
ld have been decisively repudiated. But the responsible 
als, although just as bitter against the decision as the 
t and file, realized that there was nothing to do but 
pt the award, and succeeded in staving off a vote until 
lad won over a majority of the membership to their 
‘This, however, was not until 2:30 A. M., too late for 
ht men to report at their offices. 
e March 1, the pressmen have been at work under the 
tract. But all its provisions have not as yet gone 
ect, and it is highly doubtful if they ever will. The 
ers realize that dissatisfied and discontented employes, 
hough complying with the letter of the contract, can 
ch to nullify in fact the advantages accruing to the 
ers on paper. It is significant that the publishers 
onsented to meet a union committee to discuss the 
plication of the contract, and while it is not likely 
ly important changes will result, it appears probable 
"some modifications will be made which will tend to 
lorate its general tone. Furthermore, some provisions 
ontract, though they will not be altered, may go by 
the publishers contenting themselves with the pos- 
of certain rights, but not exercising all of them to 
extent. ALFRED L. BERNHEIM. 
Labor Bureau, Inc., New York. 


Vages As a Moral Issue 


IE Wage Question, the first of a series of three bulle- 
ns on wages to be issued by the Commission on Social 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, is a chal- 
Christian employers that the determination of wages 
not be “merely a symbol of power over against weak- 
‘The pamphlet discusses the problem, approaches to 
ion, wages prevailing in industry today, methods of 
ag and whether industry can pay an adequate wage. 
oduction it says: 
per cent cut in wages,” which occupies an inch in the 
and not more than a moment in the average reader’s 
may mean to a multitude of homes the beginning of mal- 
ind disease. In many families it means moving to smaller 
—less light, less air, less privacy, less of a home. Among 
ho are in “ordinary circumstances” it means that many 
en prematurely out of school, and that his sister’s music 
yp. In the ranks of the unskilled who never aspire be- 
lower levels of well being, a few cents more or less a day 
r e fate of a household. The wage level in a single 
ce all the difference between a prosperous com- 
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of their working rules, | 
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_ munity and a dull one; between intelligence and illiteracy on the 


part of its young people; between a wholesome community spirit 
and continual dissension; between comparative health and a high 
death rate. 

The commission, although aware that today the wage 
problem at bottom is to the employer a matter of finding out 
how much is necessary to keep the worker on the job, to the 
worker, the most advantageous rates possible, to the public, 
compromising conflicting demands so that its own conveni- 
ence will not suffer, nevertheless sees signs of a more ethical 
approach to the problem. The church, it recalls, has already 
laid down the principle that “labor should receive not only a 
sufficient return to preserve an approved standard of life and 
make for the abolition of poverty, but, in addition to this, a 
share in the prosperity ‘of industry.” 

The ethical principle that a living wage is a first demand 
upon industry is, the pamphlet states, slowly coming to be ac- 
cepted while the “commodity” or “supply and demand” 
theory, which often results in depressing wages and “forcing 


down the living standard and degrading the workers them- — 


selves,’ is being more and more rejected. But the applica- 
tion of the living wage principle which has grown up dur- 
ing and since the war, is, in the opinion of the commission, 
“open to very grave question.” It says: 

In practically all cost of living studies, made since the great 
wartime rise in living costs, the standard of reference has been 
the period immediately preceding the war. Arguments for the in- 
crease in wages when costs were advancing and arguments for 
their reduction since the peak in the cost of living was passed have 
been framed without reference to the question of whether wages 
were at all adequate or fair prior to the war. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that large groups of workers were fighting an unequal 
battle in their effort to maintain a reasonable standard of living 
before America entered the war. 

In its discussion of wages prevailing in industry today the 
commission points out that there not only has been no in- 
crease in real wages (purchasing power) during or since the 
war period but that on the contrary, although the propor- 
tionate share of labor in “value added by manufacture” has 
remained almost constant over a fifteen-year period, ‘“‘real”’ 
wages during that time appear to have fallen. It maintains 
there are “sufficient facts to show that wages were below a 
living wage in many instances before the war period and also 
that wages of skilled and semi-skilled groups did not increase 


as rapidly as the public generally has supposed.” It points to 


enforced idleness of the worker in clothing, building, textile 
and coal mining, as lowering the earning power of the 
worker. It compares $924.16, the average wage in the tex- 
tile industry in Philadelphia in 1919, as compiled by the 
Labor Bureau, with the budget prepared by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of that city for the same year, to show 
that the average pay-was about $700 below the estimated 
family budget. It quotes the wage of the common laborer 
in steel today—3o cents an hour, $936 a year if a ten-hour 
day is worked full time for the period—and states that this 
is below any one of the minimum standards, “Not only so,” 
it comments, “but the present rate of 30 cents an hour is ex- 
actly the same as that paid in May, 1917, although the 
figures of the National Industrial Conference Board show 
that living costs, when the latest wage reduction was made, 
were 20 per cent higher than in 1917.” It states that 
groups of railway workers whose earnings were in Septem- 
ber, 1921, averaging less than $1,500 a year, were 841,294, 
or 48.95 per cent of the whole number; two groups, num- 
bering 431,249, or 25.9 per cent of the total number were 
averaging less than $1,200 a year. 

The pamphlet does not put forward any new method of 
wage fixing, but discusses the methods at present employed, 
collective bargaining, the group plan, minimum wage laws 
for women, and arbitrary determination of wages, and com- 
ments that “the establishments in which labor actually has a 
voice in determining wage scales are very few save where the 
workers are unionized.” 
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DANIEL H. BURNHAM 
By Charles Moore. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 260 and 238 pp. Price, $20.00; with 
postage from the SurRvEY, $21.00. 


LONDON OF THE FUTURE 

Edited by Sir Aston Webb. E. P. Dutton & Co. 286 pp. 

Illustrated. Price, $18. 00; with postage from the SuRVEY, 

$15.35. 

An impatient public demands the correction of defects in the 
planning of our cities which, though long suffered to continue, 
seem intolerable in the light of an awakened social conscience. 
‘There is danger that these repairs may be piecemeal, that some 


_ of the remedies applied hurriedly may be worse than the disease. 


In a period of constructive effort, moreover, when new uses of 
material and new economies are constantly invented, there is apt 
to be lack of adjustment between old and new. Tn the midst 
of a feverish activity for “ town improvement ” the historical 
continuity of the community’s growth and the probable needs 


of the community in the more remote future receive insufficient 


consideration. In such a time, architects and engineers are 
‘needed who combine with practical skill a larger vision of the 
project in hand. 

Whatever the verdict of posterity may be upon the late 
Daniel H. Burnham as a creative artist, it cannot deny him the 
reputation of having been one of the fis of American archi- 
tects and city builders to conceive his task imaginatively, to 
synthesize his dreams for a more beautiful future with a 
realistic understanding for the needs of the present. Thus, his 
plans for the improvement of the‘national capital were adapta- 
tions of those made by his great predecessor, L’Enfant, more 
than a hundred years before. He did not set aside the earlier 
scheme as altogether unfitted for the needs and ideals of a new 
time but reverently employed his skill in translating its spirit 
and principal features into modern terms. In Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and notably Chicago, his home town, he combined 
practical shrewdness with a penetration of the larger civic 


issues involved, so that even his most ambitious schemes seem 


to arise logically from an appreciation for all the material 
factors demanding consideration in the given case. 

_. Burnham never made the mistake of underrating the idealism 
of his fellow citizens. He knew better than to permit the in- 
evitable small-minded member of a city commission or legis- 
jlative body to pare down his plans in order to meet the narrow 
interests of business man or politician ; and his greatest success, 
perhaps, lay in the fact that in every case his large projects 
were taken in hand without too much delay and have, in spite 
of their prodigious cost, been carried out sufficiently far in his 
lifetime to give the average citizen a foretaste of their com- 
pletion. If smaller men, intent more upon the appearances 
than upon the spirit of Burnham’s achievements, have slavishly 


imitated him by planning civic centers and boulevard systems 


of imperial grandeur for small towns lacking as yet in the 
fundamental necessities of life and labor, the fault was not his. 
Tf others have sacrificed industrial efficiency, convenience of 
transportation and amenities of home life to costly “ improve- 
ments” that might have waited, the very thoroughness of the 
technical and engineering side of Burnham’s plan for Chicago 
proves them poor disciples. Above all, he always taught the 
importance of scale and harmony. » “ Whether it be a monu- 


_mental building or a country bungalow,” he used to say, “ the 
_ problem is the same. 
And in one of his scrapbooks he wrote: 


Scale is the one important element.” 
“ Never in any coun- 
try was there such extensive public expenditure of money and 


never was public expenditure carried on with so, little regard 


for harmonious general results. . . . Then came the fair 
of ’93, and the millions who saw it understood at once what 


was needed to effect a change from the old unsatisfactory way 


of doing things. They saw that though a pool, a grassy bank, 
a building may be individually beautiful, each of them may 
appear ugly in the midst of inharmonious surroundings, and 
moreover no one of them by itself is so beautiful as a union 
of them all in a good design. 
the art of landscape architecture and were delighted.” 

Mr. Moore’s biography gives not only a very full account of 


~ Burnham’s life,, work and ideas—indeed, it may perhaps be 
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Ubebieized as going too panel into feta ne sie present 
Two volumes, illustrated in color. 


compared with New York, where even in the year 192: 


The people at large discovered | 


interesting cross section of an important phase of Ame 
life. ‘The architects and city planners whose portraits he 

have more than any other group given expression to the q 
of present-day American civilization. 


The London Society was founded ten years ago, to 
London beautiful,” in the words of Lord Curzon, * ‘where i 
not so already, and to keep it beautiful where it already 
Some of its distinguished members have published a symp 
on this theme in its broadest implications. In their plan 
the future also, as in the work of Daniel H. Burnham, 
nical and aesthetic considerations are blended to make a 
monious whole. London-no more than Chicago can affo 
have the future of its housing, its street. system, its tra 
portation, its public buildings and services, its parks and a 
spaces planned for and worked for without the most car 
and imaginative coordination of all the’ factors invol 
Individual great landlords and the county council may be 
from time to time to set examples of modern town bui 
within moderate confines; the port authority, the rail 
companies and the Ministry of Public Works may solve 
of their difficulties without going outside the province of 
own powers; but unless at some point their various efforts 
drawn together, the net result of their activities will be n 
confusion, more cost of operation, more waste of available 
sources, more inconvenience to manufacturer, Gader, prope 
owner and resident alike. 

Paul Waterhouse, the architect, answers the Ge vaohs : 
envisage large schemes which will involve large expenditu 
“The answer,” he says, “is that the large expenditure 1 
inevitably come, and the important point which we have 
heart is to see that that large expenditure is made subserv 
to some well ordered plan.” To make London not only 
best. possible dwelling place for its inhabitants but a capi 
worthy of a great’empire is not merely a fantastic artist’s drea 
but, as several of the contributors prove, a task of practi¢ 
necessity. ‘Thus Professor Adshead deals with the prob! 
of central London as that not only of a civic center but 
gateway to Europe for the traveller from overseas. Fro: 
former point of view alone, many of his proposals would 
preposterous—as for instance when he demands that the w 
of Holborn and Oxford Street should be increased to tha 
Whitehall, one hundred and fifty. feet. ‘‘One trembles 
at the thought of the cost and inconvenience,” he says; 
nothing less will suffice if we are to do justice to posterity, 
will criticize our temerity in the hae of the opportunitie 
rebuilding that we now enjoy.” 

London, as every visitor knows, is ; gradually losing its 
dent population, which is moving out to more convenien 
less crowded suburbs and satellite towns. As old leases fi l 
the problem before owners more often than not is one o 
planning as’ much as of reconstruction. “Never since 
Great Fire,” says Professor Adshead, “has so unique a 
portunity occurred for carrying out schemes of reconst 
on a colossal scale.” Even while the county council eng 
a series of drastic re-building of slums, all ideas of build 
and reformers on the housing of wage-earners were 
melting pot; and the model dwellings of yesterday already 
in some instances become survivals of a past age instea 
being examples for the builder of tomorrow. “We h 
says the former Bishop of Stepney, the Rt. Rev. H. L. P: 
ea Ui Stew ; eA 

discarded forever the multi - floor, skyscraping — re 
artisans’ dwellings. Every one, from some point of vie 
another, is found condemning them.” 

But this recognition in London has come in time, at 


petitions for model dwellings are still conducted in the 
that houses must be built for the “ poor” with more or | 
the old intensity of use of area. Indeed, decentralization 
progressed so far that an entirely new: problem has ; 
“The people,” says Raymond Unwin, “have been gi 
from the city to live to such an extent that now th 
hardly get into the city to work.” So, the more advance 
planners no longer think in terms of town extension 
the provision of well spaced suburbs, but in terms o 
less self-contained satellite towns, linked to the 


es and transportation lines, 
ralues of central London, when 
land uses of the whole Greater 
mm area, are explained by a concentration that has sprung 
Y historical causes which no longer are good reasons for 
continuation. The question, as conceived by the modern 
economist, is no longer one of the relation between built- 
and undeveloped areas, but one of neglect in making the 
st use of large areas that are occupied. A great part of 
ern London, for instance, is fully built over. But in 
deration of its nearness to the heart of the city the type 
use is incredibly wasteful when looked upon not historically 
with the economist’s eye to present facts. So it is not sur- 
ing that many of the proposals made in the volume under 
lew deal with the rehabilitation of that part of the metropo- 
which involves, among other things, a replanning of railroad 
Mini and a reconstruction of bridges across the Thames. 
Among the contributors to this symposium, other than those 
ready mentioned, are such well known experts as Viscount 
Pevonport, chairman of the port authority, W. R. Davidge, 
mer housing commissioner, the Earl of Meath, chairman 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, the late Sir 
illiam Richmond, leader of the anti-smoke crusade, Colonel 
. C. Hellard, former superintendent of the London Traffic 
anch of the Board of Trade, Sir Reginald Blomfield, H. J. 
ning. Men of similar talents and attainments are avail- 
in America. The new Division of Construction and 
using in the federal Department of Commerce is, perhaps, 
first occasion for bringing them together in a serious and 
inuous effort to study the growth and future of our cities 
rehensively. In liberal recognition of their responsibility 
e future, our American cities are not behind those of 
other country; but here as in England the main task, for 
arge cities more especially, must increasingly be that of 
tdinating the varied requirements of a sane and practical 
ey of planning. Bran Bruno. Lasxer. | 


ENILE DELINQUENCY 


§y Henry H. Goddard. Dodd, Mead & Co. 120 pp. Price 
1.50, with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 


y H. Goddard, author of The Kallikak Family, and the 
tor of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, in this 
ume tells about the first achievements of the bureau which 
established July 1, 1914. The most significant sections of 
iw creating the bureau provide that “all minors who in the 
nent of the juvenile court require state custodial care and 
ardianship shall be wards of the state; children who are such 
may be committed to the bureau: “for the purpose of 
al, physical, and other examination, inquiry or treatment.” 
Mr. Goddard became director of the bureau in May, 
_the scope of its work has been much extended. The budget 
1921-2 provided for “a psychological group of eleven 
, 4 medical group of six, a cottage group of twelve 
ikers and an adequate clerical staff.” 
Goddard shows the extent of the problem and the vicious 
> of feeblemindedness, of delinquency, of those whose 
do not function normally. His view, however, is not a 
nistic one. Simplified environment for the feebleminded, 
of training until they can carry their lives unerringly over 
routine, study of the psychopathic child—the “irrespon- 
-adjustable, uncontrollable misfit in society’—and 
suited to his pecular problem—these are some of the 
suggests. ‘ 
resses the positive side of the problem—the new concept 
n instead of retribution that is even trickling into 
editorial in the metropolitan daily. He says, for in- 
“We conceive the function of the bureau to be quite 
to help in the making of superior citizens as to prevent 
opment of criminals. . . . The precocious child and the 
re as Wwe thy of research and study as the subnormal 
Iseased. ie 
be expected from the short history of the bureau, 
yu his statements of results. In spite of that fact, 
ather thin and meager discussion of the 
gleaning of the volume reveals some out- 
In his brief chapter dealing with the 


e 


‘socialism has modified’ the aims and ideas of all classes. 
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results of the bureau he gives some interesting case histories. 
It is to be hoped that a subsequent volume will present more of 
these with a fuller discussion of conclusions. 

Many readers will cry amen to his indictment of the pres- 
ent-day schools. He believes that a responsibility rests upon 
school men to devote some of their energy to educating the 
public to understand the child. 

His final chapter of conclusions and resumé consists of two 
brief pages. It is entirely too sketchy, and does not begin to tie 
into a knot even the conclusions that the reviewer, himself, was 
able to dig out of the text. Withal, however, the book is a 
readable presentation of one of the hopeful experiments mak- 
ing for a richer understanding of child life. P.L.B. 


, 


LATEST BOOKS 


THD FIGHT FOR SOCIALISM ' 
By an Unrepentant Socialist after the war of 1914-1918 and the post- 
war struggles of 1919-1920. Longmans, Green & Oo, 40 pp. Price, 
$0.75 ; with postage from the Survny, $0.85. 


‘A booklet that briefly reviews the tenets of the socialist program 


of fifty years ago, noting the advance since then and the changes, 
The author feels that the rank and file of laboring people have 
not yet been disciplined to concerted action; at the same time 
His 
faith is in nationalization and public ownership, and he gives 
some definite suggestions as to methods of bringing this about 
gradually, emphasizing the fact that the practical application of 
ideas is the immediate task of socialists, 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCINNCE 


By Stephen Léacock. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
with postage from the Survpy, $2.45. 


415 pp. Price, $2.25; 


A revised edition which includes revaluations and new material — 


resulting from the altered political outlook of the last eight 
years and the events of the war. The book is divided into three 
parts; The Nature of the State, The Structure of the Govern- 
ment, The Province of Government. Instead of studying 
political science by countries, Mr. Leacock has considered it 
topically and illustrated by practical applications which have 
taken place in various countries. 
EMMET LAWLER 
By Jim Tully. Harcourt Brace & Co. 
postage from the SuRVEY, $2.05, 
A naively written novel, presumably autobiographical, telling of 


adventures that come the way of a tramp and a pugilist. The 


315. pp. Price, $1.90; with 


author gives a sympathetic interpretation of a side of American — 


life that is little written about. 


SEVENTH SESSION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATH- 

OLIC CHARITIES. ~ ; 
Proceedings of the Conference, September 18-22, 1921. Oatholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington. 263 pp. : 


THD BOOK OF MISSIONARY HEROES 
By Basil Mathews. George H. Doran Oo, 
with postage from the Suryny, $1.70, 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 1485-1558 ) A 
By Frederick C. Dietz. University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
PET iin 245 pp. Price, $2.25; with postage from the Surypy, 

SOME FRENCH CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1905 
By Encarnacion Alzona. 
Science. Longmans, Green & Co. 
from the SuRvey, $1.35, 


HUMAN NATURE AND CONDUCT 
By John Dewey. Henry Holt & Co. 
postage from the SuRvEY, $2.45. 


TRIUMPHANT PLUTOCRACY 
By R. F. Pettigrew. cademy Press, New York. 
$1.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $1.10. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By R. H. Hingley. Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
postage from the SuRrvny, $2.45, 


THE ROMANCE OF A GREAT STORE 
By Bdward Hungerford. Robert M. McBride ¢ Co, 281 pp. 
trated. Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.70. 


LEGENDES D’ORIENT ET D’OCCIDENT 
By Edouard Schuré. Nilsson, Paris. 167 pp. 
fr. 10.00. 

WORKING WITH THE WORKING WOMAN 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker. Harper & Bros. 
with postage from the Survey, $2.20. 


280 pp. Price, $1.50; 


Columbia Universities Studies in Political 
117 pp. Price, $1.25; with postage 


236 pp. Price, $2.25; with 


445 pp. Price, 


246 pp. Price, $2.00; 


THE LIFH OF CLARA BARTON : ae 
By William H. Barton. Houghton Mifflin Oo. Two volumes. Vol.1, — 
348 pp. Vol. II, 338 pp. Price, $10; with postage from the SURV oe 


$10.80, 


i 


190 pp. Price, $2.25; with 
é , 
Tllus- 


Illustrated. Price, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Profits at Swifts 


Swift and Company seems to take the 


To THE Epiror: 


stand that wage-earners should contribute to the expansion of 


the business in which they are employed. [See the Survey for 
January 14, page 608.] ‘There is, of course, no more reason 
for the wage-earners to contribute to an industry than there is 
for the producers of raw material. It is universally agreed 
that the group of individuals that should contribute to the ex- 
pansion of any business are the investors. . They can increase 
the size of the business by either investing new capital or, as 
the owners of Swift and Company have done, investing a por- 
tion of their annual profits. Therefore, the need for expan- 
sion is no reason for paying low wages. 

They also intimate that the creation of a large surplus was 
made possible by paying low wages. The need for a large 
surplus they justify on the. ground that it enabled the packers to 
feed adequately the armies during the recent war, to employ a 
greater number of men, etc. Without undertaking to discuss 
the ethics of paying starvation wages in order to accumulate a 
surplus, it would. seem that the profits since 1914 do not war- 
rant the conclusion that the packers were in business solely for 
humanitarian or patriotic motives. Indeed, the following evi- 
dence would indicate that the primary purpose was profits: 


Ratio of Ratio of earnings 
earnings to to average 
Year capital stock invested capital * 
BO Rr etal» aanioelnntcmns 12.6% 8.5% 
POTS esc) Su sass aa 18.8% 12.1% 
PLOW Gy Gi aicsis recast anid 27.3% 21.6% 
LONE rn erik eae ue 34.7%, 23.590 
LOLS ee Soe aici Dae 18.2% 11.2% 
iT) 1s Re A ee 11.3% 6.6% 
OBO) css Mea Bera ae 3.4% * 2.2% * 
Average for period......... 18.0% 12.2% 


1 Invested capital equals capital stock plus surplus. 

7 Due to charging off inventory losses to current profits, 

It is interesting to note in this connection that $50,000,000 
worth of stock dividends was issued, during this period, in addi- 
tion to the regular 8 per cent annual dividend. In 1916, 33 
I-3 per cent and in 1917, 25 per cent stock dividends were 
given. 

The net loss of $7,800,000, shown by the 1921 balance sheet, 
does not in itself indicate clearly the actual condition. The in- 
ventory at the end of 1921 was reduced to market value by 
charging $20,000,000 off against the current profits of that year. 
Since a surplus of approximately $81,000,000 was set up to 
take care of possible losses occurring in periods of industrial 
contraction, why not charge the losses of that nature off 
against this surplus? The accounting practice is to charge an 
inventory loss due to fluctuations of price against the profits of 
the period during which it occured, but this practice (as indi- 
‘cated above) does not show clearly the actual financial status of 
the business. Therefore, in the year 1921 Swift and Company 
actually made a trading profit of over $12,000,000. This profit, 
coupled with the fact that there was only a 6 per cent decrease 


- in tonnage of sales in 1921 over the tonnage in 1920, indicates 


conclusively the healthy financial condition of Swift and Com- 
patiys 01,4 Davw J. Saposs. 
The Labor B ureau, Inc. 
Chicago. 


Till Death Us Do Part 


To “A PHILADELPHIA LAwyER”: I have read with interest 
your recent contribution (My First Five Divorces) in the 
Survey for February 11. 

You define very clearly evils iehich should be remedied; but 
the remedy you suggest is not, as I see it, a modification or 
modernization of the divorce laws, but a complete reversal of 
the theory of marriage, to make it fit existing legislation. 

The difference between marriage and mere cohabitation is 
that one contemplates a permanent condition—the other a tem- 
porary relationship, which you have accurately described in 
your closing words: “Couples should divorce for the same rea- 
son they marry—because their hearts so incline.” 


housekeeping; to be faithful to each, but not to hamper 


' May I ask what difference your nypothesi draws 
the two following cases? 
1. A and B, finding each other desieanle agree to 


selves by any formal bonds, such as marriage. The v 
full of contingencies inscrutable to the wisest; the huma 
is mutable and both appreciate that the time may come 
it will suit them to part company—why complicate rt 
with further ties? d 

2. A and B, finding each other desirable, agree to § 
housekeeping; to be faithful to each other, and conse 
call upon the church, or the law, or both, to witness their a) 
ment to continue the arrangement until such time as it 
suit them to part company, but to sanction their sepa 
when “‘their hearts so incline.” me 

I cannot assumé that you advocate the institution of 
love, yet you suggest its legalization through laws which » 
abolish the distinction between marriage and cohabitatio 
making matrimony determinable at will or, as you put it, 

“their hearts so incline.” 

The tremendous growth of divorce actions in the 
during recent years cannot fail to strike the student of 
with dismay. Marriage is the family; the family is the 
stone of society and so of the structure of civilized peop 
throughout the centuries laxity in the family bond has b 
first symptom of a crumbling nation. Would you, by r 
the marriage ties, accelerate the development of this 

Unquestionably the chaotic state of our divorce law: 
plorable. Unquestionably they should be made 
throughout the country. But such an act would not s 
the root. 

Is not the increase in divorces due largely to the ea 
which decrees can be extracted from purblind and wil 
courts? What inducement is there to exercise due ree in} 
tering into any form of contract determinable at will? 
riage is no whit different. And, if the married status 
determined when “their hearts so incline,” how man 
couples would “take a chance” because at the moment t 
pealed to one another, regardless of the permanence of 
fection? To my mind the remedy you suggest would | 
the number of matrimonial shipwrecks manifold: espe 
divorce would no longer be a more or less disgrace 
wreck, but merely a perfectly proper change of vessel. 

The deplorable effects upon children of temporari 
couples are too numerous and obvious to need discussion, 

Since the earliest dawn of civilization the fundament 
ception of marriage has been that the agreement was PB 
nent, for better for worse, till death us do part—not 
weather alliance. If the country wishes free love (cz 
whatever name suits you), let it so declare itself. If 
not—and in the last analysis it does not—let it enfor e 
riage by uniform and stricter divorce laws—not laws W) 
allow ‘ ‘couples to divorce for the same reason they mari 
because “their hearts so incline.” A Boston L 


ie 


To “A Boston Lawyer” : Your letter urges that 
try “enforce marriage by uniform and stricter divorce _ 
But can marriage be enforced? My question is not th 
which it sounds, because your word enforce is so well 
Strict divorce laws do not improve or benefit the 1 
status; they merely compel persons to remain in th 
who do not wish to. 

You say that “throughout the centuries laxity in the 
bond has been the first sympton of a crumbling nation.” J 
with you that laxity in the family bond is a sympton, 
urge that it should be treated as a sympton. The larg 
ber of operations for appendicitis in 1921 may or ma’ 
dicate that our people are more subject to this dis 
were their ancestors, but assuming that it does indica’ 
would not follow that a limitation by law of the n 
operations permitted would improve the public heal 

With any measures which will prevent the disease 
late for that, relieve or cure the patient, I heartily sy 
The unconsidered marriages to which you refer should b 
vented if that is humanly possible, and I am inclined 
that stricter marriage laws (as distinguished fro 
laws) would help in that regard. I _know of no 
reflection on the permanence of marriage prevents. 


doesn’t work that way. 
or divorce do you suppose 


baring states such as New York, where divorce is dif- 
th such states as Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, where 
ess dificult. Do you honestly believe that there are 


‘Massachusetts? 
o you believe that because divorces are fewer in New 
‘the family bond is stronger or morals in general are 
there than in Boston or Philadelphia? 
_ put two cases in both of which A and B agree to live 
until such time as it shall suit them to part company. 
first case they do not call on the law to witness their 
t; in the second case they do. The latter, is it not, is 
al fact in every marriage today. The parties can part 
y “whenever their hearts so incline”; they can and they 
en in New York and South Carolina. Your whole letter 
me to ignore the very pith of my thought, which is that 
etce courts are not called upon to function at all until 
ie mischief we all bewail has beén done. Ethically, the 
-and the respondent are already divorced; socially they 
eady living as single man and woman. ‘The question is: 
legal status should the law assign such persons? 
A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 


Unemployment Committees 


THR Epiror: If typical, the series of reports summarizing 
mplishments of the unemployment committees in a num- 
sities, as published in the Survey for January 21 [page 
ndicate a near-breakdown of the plan for carrying 
program set up by the President’s Conference on Un- 
ment. They are a direct challenge to those who believe 
existing emergency as well as the future well-being of 
and society demand positive and constructive action 
present time. ‘If one line of action is unproductive of 
this in itself should become a causa movens of develop- 
e different procedure. I wish to submit as an alterna- 
‘the present scheme, which is based upon the utmost 
falization of control, a plan worked out last spring by 
of the Coordinating Committee on Employment 
es in New York City and laid before Secretary Davis 
Labor Department. : 
s fundamental plank in the. platform. outlined by the 
sence on Unemployment was the responsibility of the 
ommunity for meeting the situation. A second plank 
| the cooperation of the various existing organizations 
community interested in the employment problem. In 
fer provision emphasis was naturally laid on the impor- 
the employers’ organizations. Any one who has 
ny thought to the situation is bound to agree with 
clusions of the conference. But an important factor 
‘out of account, i. €., specifications for leadership of 
coordinating committees. This is,:in my opinion, 
f the whole matter. Experience has proved that 
head of a local committee appointed by the typical 
ay or may not qualify as the leader of so hetero- 
a group as the local committee must comprise, and, 
at he probably will not qualify with regard to his 
ce with and interest in the ways and means of reduc- 
ployment. 
¢ that the ill success of the present organization is 
of qualified leadership, I wish to make the proposal 
ordinating committees in the important centers of 
1 state be de responsive to and responsible to a 
gent appointed by the governor of the state, who 
rve as a deputy commissioner in the bureau of the 
| commission, or whatever the labor commission in 
may be called. It goes without saying that the 
mmissioner should be appointed strictly on the basis 


* 


and presumably is interested in fur- 
oth groups. Finally, it has an estab- 


nconsidered marriages in New York than in Pennsyl-— 
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lished reputation and official standing which, for the most 
part, immediately command attention. For these reasons it 
will be able to approach with a good deal of authority the 
mayor, the chamber of commerce, the labor organizations, and 
other groups interested in employment. ‘This would be par- 
ticularly so if carefully selected members of the various 
organizations were requested directly by the governor to serve 
on the coordinating committee and to cooperate with the labor 
bureau. ; 

It would probably be advisable, further, to have the goy- 
ernor appoint a state coordinating committee that would 
consist’ of the state representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce, manufacturers’ association, federation of labor, etc. 
This committee would cooperate with the deputy commissioner 
in an advisory capacity. 

So far as the local community committees are concerned, it 
is very important that the committees be made up of repre- 
sentatives who are at once official and working members. 
Such a suggestion as this would imply, in New York city, for 
instance, that the appointees representing the chambers of 
commerce should be chosen from men who are on the indus- 
trial relations committees or in the industrial divisions of the 
various chambers of commerce. Where coordinating com- 
mittees already exist, this would involve a gradual shift in 
the membership along the line suggested. 

In order to launch a plan of this sort calling for the estab- 
lishment of a new front, some more or less definite move 
should be made. I would suggest the calling by President 
Harding of a conference of heads of state industrial commis- 
sions and labor bureaus, to meet under the chairmanship of 
Secretary Hoover. It would come naturally as a successor 
to the previous unemployment conference, since industrial com- 
missioners are the logical engineers to develop working plans 
for carrying out the program already drawn up. - 

Formerly Chairman of Coordinating W. FE. MosuHer. 

Committee on Employment — 

Activities of New York City. 


CONFERENCE 


_ Progressive Labor in Politics 

HE Conference for Progressive Political Action which 

met at Chicago, February 20-21, was a significant event 
for the workers of America. Summoned as it was without con- 
sultation with the titular labor organization of the country, 
the American Federation of Labor; challenging as it did, both 
in aim and method, the well known and confirmed attitude of 
the head and officialdom of that organization, and nevertheless 
bringing into earnest political counsel, as it did, strong and di- 
verse labor elements never before associated for such counsel, 


the conference stands out in our political and labor history. — 


First, it was highly representative. Second, it constituted a 
definite break, by an important trade union block, with the 
political policy of the American Federation of Labor. Third, 
its essential aim was unified political action by the rural and 
town workers, and fourth, in addition to making temporary 
arrangements for the approaching elections, it set up machinery 
looking to a permanent effort to attain such action, 

The call was authorized by the sixteen standard railway 
unions—four outside and the rest inside the A. F. of L.—and 
was signed by William H. Johnston, Warren S. Stone, L, E. 
Sheppard, Martin F. Ryan and E, J. Manion, all widely re- 
spected in trade union circles. Of the 124 delegates, besides 41 
“visitors,” attending, half were trade union officials. Sidney Hill- 
man—whose union is outside—was among them, and they com- 
prised many of the strongest figures in the American labor move- 
ment, and represented nearly forty different labor unions or cen- 
tral bodies. A quarter of the delegates were representatives of 
the Non-Partisan League, the Socialist Party and the Farmer- 
Labor Party. The most prominent leaders in these bodies were 
present. The rest were individual farmers or men known as 
spokesmen for the workers. : 

The federation’s political policy. for labor is well known to 
be: “Reward your friends and defeat your enemies in the two 
old parties—and stop there. Avoid cooperation with any third 
party movement, and shun any association whatever with so- 
cialists.” In breaking with this policy the unions associated di- 
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rectly with themselves the agricultural and industrial groups 
already active im the field of political independence. The rep- 
resentatives of the Non-Partisan League, which is almost a po- 
litical party, and of the farmer-labor and Socialist parties 
themselves were welcomed on a common footing. Mr. Gom- 
pers, although not consulted about calling the conference, was 
invited, but he neither attended ‘nor sent a representative or a 
message. 

The peculiarly harmonious character of the gathering, all 
the sessions of which were executive, was obviously due to the 
restricted action taken, and probably intended by the organ- 
izers of the conference which substantially adhered to two pur- 
poses: First, to encourage local experiments by the agricultural 
and industrial workers toward the greatest cooperation possible 
in this year’s election, especially for Congress, and, second, to 
establish in the near future some effective plan for permanent 
political combination by these workers, No attempt was made 
to formulate a program nor to settle any controversial principle 
nor to adopt any but a rudimentary scheme of organization. 
The methods and strategy to be employed in the 1922-elections 
in each state and: local field were left to be worked out by the 
forces there concerned, but the lessons thus learned were to be 
utilized in the determination of a presumably more lasting policy. 

The precise steps taken by the conference are shown by the 
following quotation from the plan of action adopted: 

“This conference recommends that all labor, farmer, co- 
operative and progressive political forces of the country rep- 
resented in this conference unite for the purpose of securing 
the nomination and election of senators and representatives to 
Congress and to the various state legislatures, and of other 
state and local public officers in the coming election of 1922, 
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_ minds of the promoters of the conference. 


Washington, of the Farmers’ National Co 


. not springing from the workers, will inevitably 


e interests of the p 


. .. The method of securin 
ination and election of such candidates shall be left to 
ment of the respective state and local organizations, | 
ation with the general committee of the conference.” 

It was also urged that the “political forces” e 
should “ orgartize joint committees within each state, 
sional district, county and municipality ” which shoule 
resentative ” not only of such forces, but also of 
ganizations that will cooperate with them to secur 
tion”’ of such candidates as indicated. The loose ph 
ilar, organizations,” etc,, would seem intended to le 
coalition in proper cases with the old political par 
plan of action contemplates that so far as the Nor 
League, the Socialist. Party, the Farmer-Labor Part 


all of these in a given political area will direct th 
to the particular organization’s candidate having the 
pects of success; and that where none of these or 
has a candidate with fair prospects, a reliable “ friend 
running on an old party ticket should receive that s 

The futility generally of cooperating with the 
was frequently emphasized in the discussions, altho 
commonly supposed that the desirability of such 
promising cases in this year’s elections was promit 


A general committee of fifteen was instructed 
“ cooperate with and assist the local organizations in 
elections,” but also to call another similar cont 
December 11 next, to “consider and act upon the 
of further unifying and mobilizing the forces of the 
and industrial workers and other bodies and mo 
political action.” ‘The members of the committee a 
H. Johnston of Washington, president of the In 
Association of Machinists; Morris Hillquit, N 
Socialist Party; George H. Griffith, Minneapoli 
National Non-Partisan League; Frederick C. He 
York; Warren §. Stone of Cleveland, grand 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Agnes N 
of the Women’s Trade Union League; Benjam 


Brown of Chicago, national secretary of 
Labor Party; Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, Col 
National League of Women Voters; Joseph A. }¥ 
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formerly joint chairman of the War Labor Bo 
ington, Jl 
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labor; cooperative societies; the Socialist and 
parties; single taxers and other liberal political gri 
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Neither the union representatives nor those of | 
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in the New York Assembly of 
iller bill giving power to the 
Court to adjust industrial dis- 
e Survey for February 18, page 
buted chiefly to the adverse posi- 
Governor Miller took regard- 
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hundred trade unionists had 
t Albany prepared for a big 
n against the measure, Gov- 
publicly stated that in his opin- 
ent “a great deal farther in 
of establishing state control 
md industry than: the people of 
prepared to accept.” Further- 
essed his opinion that the ques- 
es is not a matter of adjudica- 
t; he said, is a matter of contract. 
\ Miller bill limiting the right to 
‘ight which the Duell-Miller bill 
t with a similar fate in the 


of abnormal unemployment, 
r of Commerce of South Bend, 
e months ago: called into coun- 
ous social agencies of the city, 
ecided to centralize all services 
iployed in a common clearing 
hamber of Commerce. At 
American Red Cross, the 
Social Service, the United 
Bureau and’ the American 
a joint employment bureau. 
ue Mission, through a trained 
honors meal orders issued 
and paid for by several clubs, 
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ic library. This sum, in the average 


community, would cover the salaries of 


trained librarians, a main library with | 


reading room, and branch libraries and 
reading rooms within easy reach of ‘all the 
_ people, assuming a registration of at least 
30 per cent of the population as card hold- 
ers and allowing for home use about five 
volumes each. In most larger cities, other 
endowed or private specialized libraries are 
available for students; where this is not the 
‘case, the budget allowance of, the public 
library for expensive books must be much 
higher than is included in the estimate 
given. Nor does this include extension 
work with children, foreign-speaking, offi- 
cial, business or other special groups within 
the population. 
PLEDGED to accomplish at least one act 
of social service each semester, thirteen 
women students of the University of Wis- 
consin have organized a women’s sociology 
club, to be called the Alpha Pi Epsilon. 
‘The impetus for the creation of such a club 
—which is encouraged by the faculty of the 
sociology department—came from a group 
of senior women specializing in sociology. 
{ 


A CENSUS is being taken by the National 
Safety Council of all persons engaged in 
public and industrial life-saving and indus- 

‘trial hygiene activities. Readers of the 
SURVEY who devote any time to such efforts 
are requested to obtain a questionnaire from 
the council at 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


BECAUSE of lacking public support, the 
American Union ‘against Militarism has 
temporarily suspended its activities. 


NEIGHBORS - | 


“THERE is no such thing as the colored 
child,” says Gertrude E. McDougald, voca- 
tional. counsellor in three of the schools in 
the “Little Africa” of New York city. 
“People talk about the colored child as if 
he were a flat, even type. It is going to be 
my life work to make the public understand 


that children with colored skins are like 


other children.” 

Mrs. McDougald herself would seem 
proof enough for any one disputing her 
statement. One of two colored girls among 
some sixty students, she was valedictorian 
of her graduating class in a New York high 
school some fourteen years ago. 
graduated from the New York Training 
School for Teachers and taught seven years 
in the city schools. During these years she 
became unhappily familiar with the prob- 
lem, not of the colored child, but of the mis- 
apprehension with which he is viewed by 
educators. For a short time as an officer of 
the Urban League and, afterward, as as- 
sistant to the placement director in the Man- 
hattan Trade School, she had ampler oppor- 
tunities to understand and face that problem. 

It takes three times as long, Mrs. McDou- 
gald told a representative of the Survey, 
to place a colored girl worker in any trade 
than it takes to place a white one. A more 


exact knowledge of the status of the colored © 


woman in industry is needed, she thinks, 
before her chances can be_ increased. 
With the encouragement and aid of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League and other 
organizations, she initiated a survey, the 


- chief finding of which was: The colored 


girl is permitted to enter industry when 
labor is in demand and, if she has been 
given a chance for training, she can stay. 
Next, to study the school system in‘its re- 
7 ‘ 


ry ; ¥ 


Later she 


937 


lation to the industrial opportunities of the 
colored, girl, Mrs. McDougald became a 
vocational counsellor under the Vocational 
Guidance Committee and worked in the 
schools of Harlem. Now she does the same 
work under the auspices of the Board of 
Education. Among other things, her stud- 
ies, supported by mental testing not as yet 
complete, have revealed that there is a con- 
spicuously brilliant group of children among 
the Negroes of New York. © 

Still further in line with these inquiries, 
Mrs. McDougald, backed by a committee of 
colored citizens, has induced the federal 
Department of Labor to undertake a new 
survey of the colored worker in industry, 
this time to show in what ways his training 
is deficient and how this might be remedied. 
While waiting for the results of that sur- 
vey, Mrs. McDougald personally does not 
believe a mere increase in opportunities for 
industrial training will suffice. She is 
bending every effort to persuade the Board 
of Education in her own city—in the hope 
of having the principle established more 
widely later—that every candidate for a 
teaching license should be expected to know 
something about vocational guidance so that 
the teachers in the city schools could, under 
the direction of a vocational counsellor, ac- 
cumulate the facts that must be taken into 
consideration when the child chooses a 
training for his career. 


ARTHUR W. TOWNE, for the past 
eight years superintendent of the Brooklyn 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, has been appointed director of 
the Joint Committee on Methods of Prevent- 
ing Delinquency, the work of which will be 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund. [See 
the Survey for December 17, 1921.] The 
aim of the committee is to make a study of 
child welfare problems and to prevent de- 
linquency in the United States, 

One of the chief activities of the commit- 
tee for the next five years will be to develop 
the use of visiting teachers in public schools, 
to bring about better cooperation between 
school and family, and to aid pupils abnor- 
mal in physical, mental and moral qualities. 
The present members of the committee are: 
Porter R. Lee, Dr. V. V. Anderson, Dr. Ber- 
nard Glueck, Howard W. Nudd, Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon and Barry E. Smith, 

While Mr. Towne has been associated 
with the Brooklyn society, it has materially 
increased its budget and staff of workers. 
It has placed less stress than formerly upon 
court prosecutions and has paid more atten- 


_tion to the prevention of child neglect 


through influences upon home and environ- 
ment. Charles H. Warner, who is taking 
Mr. Towne’s place across the bridge, has 
been superintendent and attorney of the 
‘Westchester County Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 


HOMER W. BORST, an occasional con- 
tributor to the Survey, who has been asso- 
ciate secretary and publicity director of the 
Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies for 
the past year and a half, has become execu- 
tive secretary of the Indianapolis Commu- 
nity Chest. One of Mr. Borst’s chief con- 
tributions to Minneapolis was his success in 
interesting all kinds of folks in social work. 
His series of meetings, “ Harvest Nights,” at 
which the neighbors foregathered as country 
people of old to discuss their common prob- 
lems, was one of the means he used to that 
end. He has been successively executive 
secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Jacksonville, Florida, executive secretary of 
the Florida Tuberculosis Association, direc- 
tor of chapter organization and director of 
civilian relief for the Gulf Division of the 
American Red Cross, 


ONSTANT reader—one of him, in Illinois, 
wrote us: “ THE SURVEY is to be congratu- 
lated on the great pace it has set for itself.” 
Right on the heels of his letter came many 

others, fully a peck of letters, asking why the issue for 
February 25 (the March Graphic number) had not 
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We have urged the bindery to take a Spring tonic. Taine, tateroationel Comer ae nell 
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an Indiana subscriber who feared the Post Office had 20 colts 8 en 
gone to pieces as a result of Mr. Postmaster-General 
Hays’ resignation. The new P. M. G,, it must be 
remembered, is named Work. | 


A Wes next Graphic, on Coal, will illuminate the issues back of 
the coal crisis of this spring. It will draw on two years of 
field work on coal mining by the Bureau of Industrial Research, 
and will be strong in both experience and human interest. Among 
the writers are Sherwood Anderson, author of Poor White; Hugh © 
Archbald, mining engineer; Heber Blankenhorn, of the staff of 
the Bureau of Industrial Research; John Brophy, president Dis- 

trict No. 2, United Mine Workers of America; Robert W. Bruére, STURT Gartedenenr tenn yee 
director of the Bureau of Industrial Research; William Hard, pele ent ct Purl. De 
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; Ra than another? Should the government be interested : pub 
oir the facts, the actual conditions in the industry? Would such pub- 
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1. They were going to build a school in our / i 


town. The school board spent two years 2. They spent.a hundred thousand dollars for 
examining the plans of the architects {Bi of land ; 


4. They investigated minety- 
seven different sorts of 
desks 


3. They spent two hundred thousand 
dollars for an athletic field 


eat 


5. They spent ten thousand dollars trying out different pens and they 
investigated one hundred and ninety-four different sanitary roller towels 


7. They hired the highest priced eff 
expert to explain a new system of gi 


ee 
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nye zy 
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8. They spent thirty thousand dollars on a house that the * 


v 6. They ordered books by’ the truckload 
iy 


janitor might be comfortable and twenty thousand on a house Ce a , 

that the assistant janitor might be happy ; \ ea ge 

, ~ ; 9. And then they hired people to teach 

‘Pena Cute. one low. children for eighteen hundred dollars a ye 
Gheo | Make wx: } sibee: oy ae 
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